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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——<»-——— 
TEXHE amended Covenant of the League of Nations was pub- 
| lished in the papers of Monday. As regards the Council of 
the League, a provision has been intreduced that ‘‘ the number of 
Powers of each class represented on the Council may be increased 
by the unanimous consent of the Council and a majority of the 
It is laid down that with certain exceptions—for 


Assembly.” 
the decisions of both the 


example, in dealing with procedure 
Council and the Assembly must be unanimous. This exaction 
of unanimity gives a liberwm veto to any one nation. We must 
remember what happened in Poland, where the liberum velo 
blocked all progress. Let us not blink this fact, unpleasant 
though it be. It is also provided that any member may with- 
draw from the League on giving two years’ notice. These are 
very important changes; but quite as important is the declar- 
ation that ‘‘ the Covenant does not affect the validity of regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the main- 
tenance of peace.” 


Another modification in the Covenant affeets the procedure of 
introducing amendments. In the original draft amendments 
io the Covenant could be brought about only by a unanimous 
vote of the Council and by a three-fourths majority of the other 
States. In the revised form the three-fourths majority is reduced 
to a bare majority, and if any State disapproves of an amend- 
ment thus carried it may withdraw from the League. When 
these revisions are considered, no one can wonder at the demand 
of the French for an old-fashioned security by means of safe 
frontiers, When the original draft of the Covenant was issued 
the French said in substance: ‘ But the League may not 
work!” Now that the Covenant has been revised they say in 
substance: ‘ But the authors of the League themselves provide 
What kind of security is that ?” 


for its temporary character. 





We thoroughly agree that the time has come to experiment 
with a League of Nations, and indeed the principle is now so 
inextricably mixed up with the Peace Treaty that it would 
probably be quite impossible to separate the two things. We 
trust therefore that France may also be able to give willing 
consent, but we are none the Jess anxious that the special and 
most natural fears of the French people who have so powerful a 
neighbour as Germany should be understood, and not be laughed 
away as though they were a kind of wanton Chauvinism. 

The declaration about the Monroe Doctrine is of course a 
direct respense to Republican criticisms in the United States, 











Personally we are delighted that a Doctrine which has served 
the world so well in the past should be maintained, To have 
superseded it would indeed have been to exchange the solid for 
the vague. At the same time we do not profess to understand 
how the mandatory principle for Great Britain and the Allies 
in controlling small or ill-organized countries is squared with the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, which savs “ Hands off . 
no mandatories here!” The Monroe Doctrine gives the United 
States a kind of potential overseership in South America, although 
we can never be certain from time to time what such States as 
the Argentine may think of that overseership. 


It also gives the United States the right of direct control of 
such places as San Domingo and Hayti, where American ti oops 
were landed after the beginning of the war with Germany. 0! 
course Great Britain has no reproofs to fear under the mandatory 
system, because all the conditions exacted by the League lav 
long been respected by us. But other mandatories who have 
had less experience in the control of subject races may only too 
easily be unequal to their trust. On the whole, we must expeet 
some dissatisfaction on the part of Australia and New Zealand 
with an arrangement which apparently imposes the mandat« ry 
principle in New Guinea and Samoa, and dispenses with it in 
Hayti, San Domingo, Guantanamo, and other American resting- 
places. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who is understood to be the chief author 
of the draft Covenant of the League of Nations, stated in an 
interview this week that the French amendments were set 
aside as impracticable. The French had proposed that the 
League should have inspectors to prevent any country fron 
accumulating armaments secretly. They had also suggested 
that the League should have a General Staff to devise plans for 
making its military intervention effective. Lord Robert Cecil 
also said that the amendment specially recognizing the Monroe 
Doctrine must not be thought to have weakened the gencra! 
purpose of the Covenant, as far as America was concerned. 
“It would be a real misfortune if America had accepted the 
Covenant with a large proportion of her people secretly against 
it.” The question is, however, whether even the amended 
Covenant commands the whole-hearted approval of a large 
majority of Americans. 

The German plenipotentiaries are to be invited to Versailles 
on April 25th, and the contrast between their mission now 
and the presence of their fathers in Versailles half-a-century 
ago is hardly likely to be missed by the unwilling guests of 
1919, President Wilson, making this announcement as spokes- 
man of the Council of Four, stated that the reception of the 
German delegates will not interrupt or delay other Peace 
settlement work. Many issues outside of the German terms 
will now move rapidly to decision. Mr. Wilson anticipated 
an early agreement about the Adriatic question, which will be 
given precedence. He realized that, though the process of 
decision by compartments must be followed, * all the ques- 
tions of the present great settlement are parts of a single 


whole.” 


M. Clemenceau broke silence on Sunday last to assure a 
Radical-Socialist deputation that the secret Council of Four had 
settled the questions of reparation andof the Saar Valley on 
the lines which the deputation had suggested to him. The 
Radical-Socialists had asked for the Saar ecoalfields, and, 
according to the Times, for “complete reparation for all 
damage done to life and property and payment of all war 
When Mr. Lloyd George returned to London on 


Monday he assured the reporters awaiting him that all was 


pensions,” 


going well, 
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At the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference on April 11th, 
Vi. Clemenceau presiding, Mr. Barnes gave a lucid and detailed 
account of the international Labour Charter. Before the 
war, he said, age and want haunted the mind of the average 
working man. The Charter aimed at security of employment 
under improved conditions. The regulation of industrial 
conditions was an integral part of the work of the Peace Con- 
ference. They must seek international co-operation in raising 
the standard of life everywhere. They had to recognize and 
reconcile the differences of industrial development in different 
lands, and the limitation of different States in accepting inter- 
national decrees. In essence the Charter sought the creation 
and mobilization of humane public opinion. Its boundaries 
would be those of the League of Nations, which would thus 
operate in the realm of industries. An annual Conference 
would be held, and a permanent office established in the capital 
of the League of Nations. Mr. Wilson, at the end of Mr. 
Barnes’s speech, declared that when the Labour Conference 
came to Washington it would receive a cordial welcome. 





We wish we had space to do justice to the merits of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s final despatch, which was published in the papers of 
Friday week. We can recall no despatch quite like it, for while 
Sir Douglas Haig describes the culminating operations of the war, 
he also gives us an engrossing disquisition on the immutability 
of the principles of war. He conceives the long war against 
Germany as reproducing on a vast scale all the familiar phases 
of a single battle. Thus the reserves at Waterloo were intro- 
duced and disposed of within a few minutes. The corresponding 
phase in the war against Germany occupied months. Napoleon, 
of course, said the same thing about the changelessness of war. 
In his conversations at St. Helena, as reported by Gourgaud, 
he remarked: “I have fought sixty battles, and 1 assure you 
that [ learned nothing in all of them which I did not know in the 
first. Look at Caesar; he fought his first battle just as he fought 
his last.” 


Sir Douglas Haig also enlarges upon the moral and physical 
advantages of attacking rather than stand ng on the defence, and 
he argues in the most convincing manner that our casualties, 
though large, were not excessive in view of the results attained. 
The truth of the whole matter is that the st ength of Germany 
had to be worn out by pitting man against man. Though good 
Staff work and skilful leadership could keep the losses within 
bounds, they could not possibly reduce them to any insignificant 
measure. To have attempted to do that would have been to 
go out of the business of fighting. This despatch, we are sure, 
will be an inspiration and a guide to soldiers in future gener- 
ations. It makes the conclusion very plain, that the war could 
have been won only on the Western Front, because that was 
where the chief German strength was ranged. To have tried 
to win the war elsewhere would have been to evade fighting the 
Germans, and therefore to fail to wear them out. 








The Viceroy has reported serious riots at Amritsar in the 
Punjab and at Ahmedabad. The “ day of humiliation,” pro- 
claimed for Sunday, April 6th, as a protest against the Rowlatt 
Sedition Bills, had passed quietly. But on Friday week the 
deportation of two agitators at Amritsar was followed by dis- 
turbances in which the town hall, two banks, the telegraph office, 
and a goods-shed were wrecked, while three bank managers 
were burnt to death. On the same day at Ahmedabad the 
telegraph office and another building were burnt by a mob. 
Troops had to be used to restore order, and some natives were 
killed. A further rict occurred at Lahore last Sunday, where a 
mob attacked the soldiers and had to be dispersed by rifle-fire. 
The Viceroy has announced that martial law will be applicd in 
Lahore and Amritsar, and that sedition will be rigorously dealt 
with. 





General Allenby announced on Monday week that order had 
been in great measure restored in Egypt, and that Zaghlul Pasha 
and his friends would be released from internment. This was 
taken by the Natiogalists to mean a great political success for 
them, and was celebrated by street demonstrations which led 
to further rioting. Several British officers were murdered last 
week in Cairo, where the mob began to attack the Greeks and 
Armenians. At Alexandria on Thursday week a mob attacked 
the British troops, and did not desist until the soldiers fired on 
them. The late Premier, Rushdi Pasha, formed a new Ministry 
on Wednesday week, and appealed to his countrymen to keep 
the peace. We discuss the situation elsewhere. 





One Furkish official has at last been punished for complicity 
in the Armenian massacres. This was Kiamil Mahmud Pasha, 
a former Governor of Yozghad, who was tried, sentenced to 
death, and hanged last week at Constantinople. Halil Pasha, 
the Turkish General who is held to be responsible for the brutal 
mishandling of the gallant British and Indian troops who sur. 
rendered at Kut, has been arrested near Constantinople. The 
arch-offenders, Enver and Djavid, seem, however, to have made 
good their escape. 


Munich was not long afflicted with Bolshevism. The troops 
suppressed the Bolshevik gang on Friday week. One of its 
leaders escaped across the frontier with his loot. It is re. 
ported by a Times correspondent that the whole affair was 
staged by the German Forcign Office in order to frighten 
the eredulous Allies in Paris. However that may be, the Bol. 
sheviks had no chance of maintaining themselves in Bavaria. 
There has been rioting in Dresden, where the Socialist War 
Minister was lynched by some ex-soldiers, who are said to hayoe 
been Russian agents. The Berlin Government, despite their 
internal dissensions and the widespread strikes at Essen and in 
the coalfields, maintain their ground. Marshal Hindenburg is 
said to be reorganizing the Army on the Polish border. The real 
power doubtless rests with him. 


The Bolsheviks occupied Odessa last week, and pressed 
forward towards the Rumanian frontier and into the Crimea, 
where the small Allied force was too weak to ofler any resist- 
ance. The Rumanian Army, after sharp fighting, is said to 
have retreated from the Dniester Valley. Elsewhere the 
Bolsheviks have been checked. Admiral Koltchak’s Siberian 
forces seem to be progressing west of the Urals. In the 
north our troops south of Archangel and in the Murmansk 
region have beaten off small attacking parties. Reinforcements 
were sent to Murmansk last week, but until the White Sea is 
pen for navigation the position at Archangel will be insecure. 








Colonel Claude Lowther, who on behalf of three hundred 
and seventy Members of Parliament warned the Prime Minister 
that he was expected to make Germany pay the bill, sent him 
a further telegram to say that any immediate contribution 
from the enemy must be treated as a payment on account. 
Germany should be required to pay more when her potential 
assets could be measured. The Prime Minister, replying las( 
Sunday, said that the experts, in estimating Germany's ability 
to pay, would “take full account of further possibilities.’ 
The three hundred and seventy Members had been actuated 
said Colonel Lowther, by “no spirit of disloyalty.” They 
seem, however, to have a poor opinion of the Prime Minister's 
trustworthiness. We cannot imagine Mr Gladstone's followers 
solemnly and publicly reminding him by telegram of his pledges. 





The Asquith Liberals won another by-clection last week in 
Central Hull. The late Sir Mark Sykes, a Coalition Unionist, 
won the seat in December by 13,805 votes to the Liberal candi- 
date’s 3,434. At the by-election Commander Kenworthy, a well- 
known officer who is the Navy’s heavy-weight boxing champion, 
polled 8,616 votes for the Liberals, defeating the Coalition 
Unionist, Lord Eustace Perey, who polled only 7,699 votes. 
The transformation of a Unionist majority of 10,371 into a 
minority of 917 within four months is so surprising that we 
are inclined to attribute it in no small part to the luck of the 
Navy. After all, electors—and especially women electors—aré 
human, and by no means such profound politicians as the wise- 
acres think. The Unionists had a very abl» candidate in Lord 
Eustace Perey, but the Liberals could count on all the non- 
political admirers of the Senior Service. Nevertheless the 
result is a sharp reminder to the Coelition that it must justify 
December's vote of confidence by wise administration and by 
making a speedy and satisfactory Peace. 





Mr. Asquith on Friday week addressed the little group of 
Independent Liberal Members. Rather incautiously, he told 
them that they were as weak in numbers as the Foxites of 1796— 
who were doomed to impotence for a generation—or the Peelites 
of 1847, who soon ceased to be a separate party. Mr. Asquith 
assured his followers that they need not despair. The General 
Election had been an “artificial business,” producing “‘a top- 
heavy structure resting upon foundations of sand.” He applied 
to the Coalition Liberals Lord Essex’s description of himself and 
his fellow-courtiers as being “forced like the waterman to look 
one way and row another.”” Mr. Asquith admitted that the 
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Army must be maintained in strength to reap the -fruits of 
victory, but rebuked the Government for heedlessly promising last 
December to abolish Conseription when they should have known 
better. He condemned the Government’s dealings with Ireland, 
and demanded immediate Home Rule, but he did not mention 
Ulster. He ridiculed the “ minatory round-robins *’’ with which 
Mr. Lloyd George had been bombarded. The most definite 
part of a lively speech was his denunciation of the extravagance 
characterizing ‘“‘the reign of the supermen.” “ A- strong 
Treasury, presided over by a Chancellor who will stand no non- 
sense, is the only effective security.” The doctrine is excellent. 
But Mr. Asquith, who allowed Mr. Lloyd George to demoralize 
the Treasury befor the war, is not exactly the statesman to 
preach from this text. 


Ia the House of Lords on Monday the Lord Chancellor moved 
the second reading of the Criminal Injuries (Ireland) Bill. He 
explained that the object was to secure that in the case of con- 
stables, servants, and officers of the law in [reland there should 
be compensation for injuries or death. Proclamations of a 
most violent character had been issued in thousands by the 
Sinn Feiners declaring the South Riding of Tipperary a military 
area, One of the announcements published by the Sinn Feiners 
was that any policeman found within that area should be 
“ deemed to have forfeited his life.” There were also directions 
for storming and bombing barracks. A Sinn Fein newspaper 
was being widely circulated in which it was advocated that the 
state of war in Ireland should be perpetuated, and so far it had 
been impossible to find out where this newspaper was printed. 


We are glad to know that the Bill has become law. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary are brave and splendid servants of the 
public interest. When they are injured or killed in Ireland in 
her present condition there ought of course to be compensation, 
just as much as in the case of a soldier on active service. The 
Constabulary are indeed on active service in every sense of the 
word, And in some ways their duties are even more trying than 
those of a soldier, for instead of having the sense of support 
and the exhilaration which come from working among a mass 
of men, they have to patrol lonely districts and dark lanes, 
very often quite alone, in the expectation that they may be 
shot at any moment from behind a hedge or from a darkened 
window. 


It is satisfactory that the Lord Chancellor was frank in ex. 
plaining the situation. The Government have been inexplicably 
backward in telling the British public what they have a right 
to know—the facts of the irish situation. As we have pointed 
out before, Mr. Lynn has three times, and quite without effect, 
demanded that the public should be informed of the precise 
relations between Germany and Sinn Fein. It is almost in- 
credible that this necessary information should be withheld 
while innumerable politicians talk as though Home Rule might 
at anymoment be once more offered to Ireland, and while 
everybody knows that if a Dublin Parliament were set up 
it would be a Sinn Fein Parliament. The only real objection 
raised to the publication of information is that the truth 
ought also to be told the military preparations in 
Ulster, and about the elleged negotiations Ulster 
Unionists and the Kaiser. But this is no objection at all, 
It is a wretched debating maneuvre. By all means let us have 
the truth told indifferently and impartially. We would definitely 
ask, indeed, that the Government should tell all they know about 
Ulster as well as all they know about the Sinn Feiners, 


about 
between 


The Acquisition of Land Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Thursday week. Mr. Leslie Scott criti- 
cized it as a “ tinkering” Bill, which still left the law relating 
to land purchase in a very unsatisfactory condition. Many 
speakers objected to the State buying land at present prices, 
Which were inflated and could not last. Tt was suggested that 
compulsory leases, the terms of which could be revised hereafter, 
might be tried as a substitute for purchase outright, and the 
Attorney-General promised to consider the suggestion. The 
House, however, seemed to agree that the Bill was a good one 
80 far as it went, and that the simpler and less expensive pro- 
cedure which it authorized would enable the State and the 
Local Authorities to acquire land much more easily than before. 
When the Opposition challenged a division, only 17 votes were 
given against the Bill, 


| who had not been interned, were still here. 





The Government's Land Settlement Bill, which was read 
a second time on Monday, is well meant, and may lead to the 
settlement of a considerable number of sailors and soldiers 
in small-holdings or farm colonies. We cannot but feel, how- 
ever, that the Bill should have been passed two years ago, and 
that more land should have been bought before the market 
price soared to its present height. Sir Arthur Boscawen said 
that the Board of Agriculture had purchased twenty thousand 
acres, which will not go far to meet the demand. He rightly 
objected to indiscriminate buying, which might dispossess 
practised farmers to make room for inexpert beginners, and 
thus do more harm than good. The public would do well to 
moderate its expectations. We are heartily in favour of en- 
couraging small-holdings and small-ownership. “The magic of 
property turns sand into gold.’ But most men who want 
to go on the land would be perfectly content if they could be 
assured of employment at good wages, with a decent cottage 
to live in. Let us direct our agricultural policy so that the 
modest aspirations of this large and deserving class may be 
satisfied, 

The Aliens Restriction Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, but the debate showed that 
most Members thought the Bill too weak. Its main purpose 
is to empower the Government to regulate the alien question 
by Order in Council for the next two years. Mr. Shortt said 
that this was an elastic method, by which the Government 
could meet unforeseen developments. They had made twenty- 
eight Orders relating to aliens during the war. The critics 
rejoined, in effect, that the method was too elastic, and that the 
Government would let the Germans come back if no permanent 
barriers were set up against them. The House seemed pro- 
foundly distrustful of the Home Office, and very reluctant to 
give the Department an absolute discretion in this matter. In 
the end Mr. Shortt had to agree that the Home Office should 
only exercise these special powers for a year. We object in 
principle to entrusting legislative functions to any Deparit- 
ment. Yet it may be doubted whether, in this atmosphere 
of suspicion, a satisfactory law relating to aliens could be 
framed at present. 

Mr. Shortt said that all but 5,160 of the 24,200 enemy aliens 
interned had been sent home, and that about 21,000 others, 
Those who did not 
wish to leave the country could appeal to Mr. Justice Salter’s 
Committee. All the rest, whether interned or not, would be 
repatriated as fast as the ships could carry them. We imagine 
that the public is mainly concerned to know whether the enemy 
alien will be prevented from coming into the country. Mr. 
Shortt emphasized the value of the new provision making any 
alien who was guilty of stirring up disaffection liable to penal 
servitude. It is strange that the law did not provide for such 
cases, until the Defence of the Realm Act was passed. Under 
the new clause the Bolshevik agents should be promptly and 
firmly dealt with. 


The King and Queen on Friday week gave further proot 
of their practical interest in the homes of their people by 
receiving at Buckingham Palace representatives of the Local 
Authorities and Societies on whom the solution of the housing 
problem so largely depends. Dr. Addison, President of the 
Local Government Board, was present. The King, addressing 
his guests, pointed out that the problem was not a new one, 
but that it had been made vastly more difficult by the cessation 
of building during the wer. Twenty years ago his father 
had said, after visiting a London slum, that the housing diffi- 
culties must surmounted. ‘They had still to overcome 
many obstacles. They must clear away slums; and they must 
provide, apart from such clearances, about five hundred thousand 
houses for workmen in England and Wales. They must build 
houses which could become homes, with the opportunity of 
comfort, leisure, brightness, and peace. No doubt the present 
dearth of building material would be made good. Housing 
was at the root of all social progress, and indissolubly related 
to health, to the stamping out of disease, and to the limiting 
of infant mortality. He looked with hope and confidence te 
the future of housing. 


be 








Bank rate, 5 per cent.,changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN APPEAL FOR SIMPLICITY IN.LEADERSHIP. 


AST week we described the exchange of messages 

4 between the Prime Minister and his three hundred 
and seventy anxious questioners in the House of Commons 
on the subject of indemnities as a humiliating transaction. 
After we had written, another telegram was despatched to 
Mr. Lloyd George by Colonel Claude Lowther disavowing 
all disloyalty to the Prime Minister, but asking whether it 
might be stated on Mr. Lloyd George’s authority that 
whatever swum Germany was called upon to pay in the 
first instance should be regarded as only a payment on 
account. This, added Colonel Lowther, ** would allay all 
anxiety in the House and alldisquietude in the country.” 
As quickly as possible an answer was received from the 
Prime Minister saying that “the experts will take full 
account of further possibilities.” The humiliating aspect 
of these negotiations is that it should really be thought 
necessary to ask a British Prime Minister to assure the 
nation that when he makes a promise he means it. It can 


hardly escape the notice of any one who reads these messages | 


in conjunction with the story of the General Election that 
Mr. Lloyd George follows a policy, which comes to him 
far too easily, of living from hand to mouth. He scatters 
assurances right and left in answer to particular demands 
and to surmount particular difficulties, He never seems 
to be taking the long view, to be laying down a coherent 
and far-sighted policy. We are confident that if the nation 
felt that he was a man of large opinions who had always 
« clear and definite goal before his eves, it would be much 
less prone to criticize him according to the results of his 
tlaily actions, As it is, Mr. Lloyd George gives them no 
other ground upon which to judge him. We all know 
that when a series of disillusionments and disappointments 
amount in the aggregate to the breakdown of a guaranteed 
policy, one of the regular crises arrives, and Mr. Lloyd George 
is charged with evasion or bad faith. In the circumstances 
it is generally quite impossible to quarrel with that 
judgment of his behaviour. But it is a tragic necessity, 
because if Mr. Lloyd George would be content to war against 
his natural instincts, and to be simple rather than ingenious, 
he would not create these continual difficulties for himself. 

His genius for overcoming one crisis after another by 
brilliant strokes of Parliamentary strategy or by glowing 
rhetoric is well known, but such achievements, though they 
may satisfy the nation for a time, will not either console 
it or convince it in the long run. The comments of the 
Press have not suggested what we are sure a very large 
number of people must be feeling, that to tell the Prime 
Minister in effect that one of his pledges only four months 
old must be renewed or people will not continue to believe 
in it at all is a really dreadful reflection upon our political 
morals, 


We do not say that such reminders are unneces- | 








sary, for we have freely uttered them ourselves, for instance | 


in connexion with Irish Conscription ; but we do say that 
they would never be required if the Prime Minister could 
alter his methods. Once more Mr. Lloyd George faces a 
Parliamentary crisis. We write under the disadvantage 
of not knowing what will happen in the debate of Wednes- 
lay, April 16th, as, owing to the occurrence of Good Friday, 
we go to press this week on Wednesday afternoon. We 
have not much doubt, however, that Mr. Lloyd George will 
survive his trial even though he comes out with diminished 
security for the crisis, as a matter of fact, is not com- 
parable with others when he triumphantly rode the whirl- 
wind and directed the storm. 

After all, the three hundred and seventy Coalition 
Members who sent the message to Mr. Lloyd George do not 
wish Parliament to be dissolved, and the Prime Minister 
has already threatened that he will make his acts in Paris 
a question of confidence, and if necessary will appeal to 
the country. Again, the amazing turnover of votes in 
the Central Hull election is interpreted in so many different 
ways that these interpretations may be expected to cancel 
one another out. The Northcliffe papers, for example, tell 
us that the Hull election is a warning to the Government 
on the subject of indemnities ; but so far as we read the 
speeches of Commander Kenworthy, we gathered that he 
was chiefly concerned that there should be no Conscription 





a 
and that the German people should be fed. If the Coalition 
Members themselves are not anxious to bring about the fall 
of the Government, as we are sure they are not, there is 
probably no other party in the House strong enough ¢, 
do it. The Labour Members, although they are the 
Opposition proper, have neither attended the House yery 
regularly nor convinced the public that they have any 
striking or urgent policy. The real work of Opposition 
has fallen upon the Liberal ramp under the skilful Papliy. 
mentary leadership of Sir Donald Maclean. For our part 
we are sorry that the Labour Members have not been mop. 
in the picture, for no one can ever come to the end of leary. 
ing the arts and crafts of Parliamentary business; ¢),. 
Labour Members need more of that learning, and we 
contemplate the possibility of there beinga Labour Govery. 
ment within a measurable distance of time. We are yy 
among those who regard such a prospect with alarm, 
When a Labour Government comes in, what will happeu, 
we imagine, will be something like this. The extremisi, 
of Labour will tell themselves that the advent to power o| 
a Labour Government is the opportunity for creating 4 
kind of Labour millennium. They will make wild and 
fantastic demands, assuring the country that they are only 
asking for what they have a right to expect from a Labou 
Government. The Labour Cabinet will at once recoynize 
that if they are to keep the nation from bankruptcy, the 
social machine in working order, and themselves in exist- 
ence, they will have to resist such demands. But from ihe 
moment that they determine upon resistance they will 
cease to be regarded as a Labour Government in the eyes 
of Labour extremists. We shall be told that the heads of 
Labour have gone over to the bourgeoisie and that the 
proletariat has been betrayed. This process will have th: 
advantage of dividing the sheep from the goats, and, so 
far from being a disaster for the country, it will probabis 
have a very clarifying and steadying influence. All tl is 
is only another way of saying that though Labour oui- 
Labours itself, the great stock of British common-sense will 
in the long run be streng enough to prevail. But can 
any one pretend that he wants such a process as this to 
take place now? All the signs seem to show that the 


| Government. have successfully solved the Labour problem 


for the time being, and the last thing the nation wants is 
that the signal should be given for a renewed and more 
furious Labour agitation than ever. If a Labour Covern- 
ment is neither likely nor desirable as an alternative to the 
present Government, even less likely or desirable is 4 
restoration of Asquithian Liberalism. The professed 
followers of Mr. Asquith (though we cannot help thinking 
that they are doing some violence to Mr. Asquithi’s saga- 
cious moderation) demand that there should be a military 
demobilization on such a seale that,if Germany cared to 
put up the least resistance, the victorious Allies would not 
be able to bring their harvest home. The nation will 
have nothing to do with such madness. 

In all the circumstances we hope that Mr. Lloyd George 
will satisfy the House of Commons: but we hope that he 
will do so on this occasion, not by some dexterous Parlia- 
mentary finesse, or by mere rhetorical effects. but by « 
very simple statement of what he has tried to do and wha! 
he is aiming at for a long way ahead. His position is quite 
strong enough for him to take this line. In some ways the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons seems to have an 
intoxicating influence upon him. It is the scene of se 
many of his strokes of Parliamentary strategy that one 
can easily understand that when he is there he feels as 
though his foot were on his native heath, and that he has 
only got to carry on as exultantly as he has done from his 
Parliamentary youth upwards. But he has now reached 
the stage where plainness, sincerity, and simplicity wil! 
serve him extremely well, and ingenuity and jugylery 
extremely ill. The anxiety about how he will reconcile all 
the large assurances which he freely issued at the General 
Election with the comparatively moderate payments which 
the financial experts expect Germany to be able to make 
reminds us of an incident in Lord Lytton’s Pelham. Pelham 
when walking down a country lane came across a philo- 
sophic pedlar, with whom he entered into conver-ation. 
After some talk between them, Pelham remarked that he 
supposed the pedlar was both an historian and a traveller. 
“Why,” answered the pedlar, “I have dabbled a little 
in books and wandered not a little among men, I am 
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pein 
returned from Germany and am now going to my friends 
in London. I am charged with this box of goods. God send 
me the luck to deliver it safe ! Amen !”’ interjects 
Pelham. Presently the pedlar goes on to explain how he 
has struggled against adversity :— 

“J deserve the reputation I have acquired, Sir. I have 

always hac ill fortune to struggle against, and always have 
medio it by two virtues—-perseveranco and ingenuity. ro 
oH ou an idea of my ill fortune, know that 1 have been taken 
entv-three times on suspicion ; of my perseverance, know 
that twenty-three times I have been taken up justly ; _and, of 
my ingenuity, know that I have been twenty-three times let 
of, becauso there was not a tittle of legal evidence against 
me!” 
That is rather the case of Mr. Lloyd George. His ingenuity 
enables him to convince people repeatedly that there is not 
» tittle of evidence against him. All the time, however, 
he is failing to satisfy them that there is any positive 
evidence for him. he positive evidence required is that 
he is working for the British Empire and the wider needs 
of the world sincerely and serenely, and not in a spirit of 
restlessness and political improvisations which amount in 
practice to sheer levity. 

If one thing more than another causes us misgiving in 
the exchange of messages between Mr. Lloyd George and 
his critics, it is that Mr. Lloyd George did not seem to be 
indignant. Surely if a Prime Minister who acknowledged 
the traditions inherited by, say, Gladstone and the late 
Lord Salisbury had been asked to declare that his promises 
held good, he would have been furious. We can imagine 
Gladstone's sonorous, solemn, and prolonged rebuke, or 
Lord Salisbury’s shorter, drier, and more sarcastic but 
righteous indignation. Surely, as Prime Minister of this 
land, Mr. Lloyd George ought to feel that when such in- 
sinuations about the reality of political pledges are flung 
about without provoking surprise or much comment 
something is seriously amiss with the state of public life. 
If he feels that he himself is in any way to blame, then he 
should regard it as an obligation upon himself to change 
the atmosphere of our national life, choose his political 
associates with extraordinary care, and generally consult 
the dignity of his great position. He is the principal 
servant of the public. But what does the ordinary person 
think of a servant who when some suggestion is made 
against his honesty resorts to bland and smiling explana- 
tions instead of being indignant at such an accusation ? 
The ordinary man takes the composure of the servant as 
initselfa sort of admission. We wish that Mr. Lloyd George 
could look upon the matter in some such light as this. 
But he is ever intent upon considering how a particular 
act will look instead of upon how his policy as a whole 
will serve the nation. This is the very reverse of the 
character which Lord Morley has attributed to Gladstone. 
In his analysis of Gladstone’s character Lord Morley 
says i— 


give } 
up tw 


“He did not look at an act or a decision from the point of 
view at which it might be regarded by other people. Ewelme, 
the mission to the Jonian Islands, the royal warrant, the affair 
of the judicial committee, vaticanism, and all the other things 
that gave offence, and stirred misgivings even in friends, showed 
that the very last question he ever asked himself was how his 
action would look ; what construction might be put upon it, 
or even would pretty certainly be put upon it; whom it would 
encourage, whom it would estrange, whom it would perplex. 
Is the given end right, he seemed to ask; what are the surest 
means ; are the means as right as the end, as right as they are 
sure? But right—on strict and literal construction.” 

Mr. Lloyd George's position, we repeat, is quite strong 
enough for him to take the perfectly simple course. The 
vast majority of people recognize that, clear though our 
right is to demand every penny from Germany, we shall 
het as a matter of fact ever be able to get all that is owed 
The attempt to do so would destroy Germany's 
ability to create new wealth and pay within reason, More- 
over, a@ nation which is always “ Left Centre ” in its ideas 
agrees with Mr. Lloyd George in so far as it believes him 
to have been labouring for a Peace which shall not sow 
the seeds of future wars. We hope and trust, therefore, 
that Mr. Lloyd George will act as a strong man who knows 
his strength. We confess that if he should not use this 
secasion wisely, but during the next few days or weeks 
should embark upon another series of entirely unnecessary 
nan l-to-mouth settlements with his crities, we might 
hein to despair, and have to exchange what is intended 
to be friendly criticism for outright condemnation, But 


to wus, 





on, 


let us meanwhile go on hoping. Our appeal is expressed 
in Ben Jonson's well-known lines :— 

** Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace.” 





IRISH VIOLENCE. 

FIXHERE is very little difference between the notorious 

Fenianism in Ireland of thirty or forty years ago 
and Sinn Fein of to-day. The names are similar in sound, 
and they stand for the same things. What we have to face 
in Ireland to-day, after all the anxious and_ perfectly 
sincere, if often futile, consideration of Irish claims, is the 
fact that the organization of violence which did Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr, Burke to death in Phoenix 
Park is againatwork, {It is often said by the rather chilly- 
blooded apologists of Sinn Fein in this country that the 
Sinn Fein leaders repudiate violence, and that it is not they 
who have organized the cowardly shooting of lonely 
constables and the outrageous victimization of peaceful 
and innocent people. But these apologists must be 
extraordinarily forgetful of their history. Many of the 
Fenian leaders practised a consummate art in accepting 
what they regarded as the benefits of violence, while in 
public speeches and Law Courts they were careful to 
hold language to which they could appeal on any awkward 
occasion as a proof of their innocence, The actual assassins 
were catspaws, very often without any appreciation of 
the wicked forces which had been put into play, and which 
gathered them up and swept them forward to their doom. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling years ago expressed the whole !truth 
of the matter when he condemned the bland and self- 
explanatory leaders of Fenianism in the scathing words :— 

** Be God, the men who did the deed 
Were braver men than they !”’ 

If only the Sinn Fein leaders could be true to their own 
principles, and produce some scheme, however subversive 
or dangerous in itself, which showed a scintilla of con- 
structive power, one might have some respect for them ; 
but their irrational decision to stay away from the House 
of Commons colours all their actions. If their executive 
power seems already to be passing into the hands of the 
Volunteers, and the Transport and General Workmen's 
Federation, which is once more coming to the front, they 
have only themselves to blame. If this exchange of parts 
became complete, however, there would still be no prospect 
of an abatement in the violence. The disloyalists, who 
are predominant in Ireland, by whatever name they may 
choose to call themselves, want an independent Republic. 
Nothing else will satisfy them. All discussions of the 
Irish problem which allow this central facet to slip into 
obscurity are futile. At the present moment there are 
seventy-three Sinn Fein Members of Parliament, all 
demanding an independent Republic. In these circum- 
stances it is obvious that if a Dublin Parliament were 
set up, it would be a Parliament disavowing allegiance 
to the King, working for separation from Great Britain 
in every sense and every form; in fine, a body of men 
intent upon maintaining what would be in essence a foreign 
Power inspired by furious hatred at the doors of Great 
Britain. It was to prevent such an evil as this, though 
in a distinctly less compact and acute shape, that Lincoln 
went to war with the Southern States of the American 
Union. Yet we are told now—see Sir Horace Plunkett's 
letter in the Times of Tuesday—that one of the chief 
reasons Why we must settle the Irish question at once 
is that American opinion demands it. We will say some- 
thing more about American opinion presently. First of 
all we want to demand that the British public should be 
told the whole truth and nothing but the truth about the 
real character of Sinn Fein. 

The present political character of Sinn Fein is rooted 
in the relation with Germany. From that relation Sinn 
Fein drew its inspiration, its hope, and some of its material 
strength. Mr. Bonar Law has said that a Departmental 
Committee is the proper body to investigate this relation. 
Why then should not a Departmental inquiry be made ! 
Possibly it has already been made. If so, let us have 
the results. If the Government declare, however, that 
they are too busy to, institute a Departmental inquiry, 
or even to draw up a Reportfrom the proceedings of any 
Departmental inquiry already held, why should they not 
publish the shorthand notes of the evidence at the trial 
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after the Kaster Rebellion of 1916? Or the reports of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary on the working of the German 
Secret Service in Ireland? Or the reports of our naval 
and military Intelligence Departments on the military 
manoeuvres of Sinn Fein in the Shannon Valley in 1917 ¢ 
If the Government will not do any of these things, by 
what means, we ask, are the British public to judge of the 
real nature of Sinn Fein? Political talk goes on here day 
by day as though it were quite conceivable that some form 
of self-government should soon be given to Ireland, and 
indeed as though it were a positive obligation upon the 
Government to give it. Surely the basis of all fruitful 
discussion must be a knowledge of the facts, and hitherto 
the public have been kept in ignorance of those facts. 

We print elsewhere a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil which 
is an able philosophic disquisition on Irish aims. We 
are doubtful whether Lord Hugh Cecil’s scheme of setting 
up four Provincial Councils in Ireland, charged with the 
task of conveying to the Government their ideas upon 
Irish self-government, would help us any more than we 
were helped by the Convention instituted by Mr. Lloyd 
George. We are syre, however, that Lord Hugh Cecil 
penetrates to the exact truth—and this is a very important 
matter indeed—when he declares that, though disloyal 
Irishmen want complete independence, they would prefer 
the maintenance of the Union to any one of the usually 
proposed forms of Home Rule. Above all, he puts his 
finger on the truth when he says that the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, while outwardly professing to ask 
for Home Rule, has over and over again tripped up Home 
Rule movements when they looked dangerously like suc- 
ceeding. It was the Roman Catholic prelates who brought 
about a fiasco in the last stage of the Convention. They 
do not really want a rival power to their own in Ircland 
such as would be found in a Dublin Parliament. 

In hisletter tothe Times of Tuesday, strongly recommend- 
ing the granting of Dominion Home Rule to Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett seems to have persuaded himself that 
the objections of Ulster Unionists and Protestants may be 
ignored. At least he represents their objections as being 
chiefly economic, and therefore such as could be overcome 
by the wit of man, though the intense dread inspired in 
North-East Ulster by the prospect of Home Rule is of 
course religious and social quite as much as economic. 
To ignore this fact is to misrepresent the whole case. For 
the rest, Sir Horace Plunkett insists upon the familiar 
argument that the establishment of Home Rule is exacted 
by American opinion. On what evidence he relies we 
do not know. In our experience American soldiers who 
came over here for the war and studied public affairs 
expressed such disillusionment and disgust at the refusal 
f Sinn Fein in the name of liberty to march against liberty- 
lestroying Germany as was partly tragic and partly comic 
to witness. They felt that they had been scld, as indeed 
they had been. American correspondents have sent us 
large numbers of newspaper-cuttings expressing American 
astonishment and annoyance at the Irish attitude. ‘ Men 
of Irish blood in America,” says the Chicago Tribune, 
“have helped to keep the Irish cause alive, and they will 
not take it kindly that in the great struggle against German 
militarism Irishmen at home held back.” The New York 
Times, after describing German atrocities, exclaims: “ By 
what monstrous delusion possessed, plunged in what 
unhappy remoteness from the agony of Belgium and 
the world, does the Irish Church tie herself at last to the 
Sinn Feiners, the open friends of the Kaiser?” The New 
York Times then points out that Ireland has grown pro 
sperous by British legislation, and during the war has been 
treated like a spoilt child. “She is now playing an in- 
glorious, a contemptible part, while the tragedy of the 
nations goes on... . If the Irishmen of Ireland expect 
any help, any good offices from Americans, they must 
help America now.” This is all very different from the 
old voice of America, and we might give an indefinite 
number of quotations to the same effect. 





EGYPT AND INDIA, 
\HE Egyptian insurrection, if it may be dignified 
by such a term, has been suppressed, and the 


I 


Nationalist Pashas, whose arrest and deportation gave 
the sigmal for the riots, have been released and sent on 
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their travels to Paris and London. The British public 
which has always taken a great pride in the regeneration 
of Egypt by a few British officials headed by the late 
Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, will now want to know 
why the Egyptians have, so to say, bit the hand thas 
fed them and chosen this particular time for doing go 
The answer to that question is not, we think, to be found 
in any cut-and-dried formula about “ the self-determing. 
tion of peoples,” which may appeal to a few educated 
Egyptians, but would be unintelligible to the peasantry. 
We should ascribe the unrest mainly to the war. It may 
seem paradoxical that the Egyptians should begin t 
resent the minor discomforts of a war long after the fighting 
had ceased, and that they should turn against the Power 
which, at immense cost, successfully protected them and 
their country from invasion by their old Turkish oppressors, 
But the Oriental character is a bundle of paradoxes, 
The severely logical Germans expected the discontented 
Egyptian Nationalists to make trouble for us when Turkey 
declared war, and when we had very few trained troops 
in Egypt to resist an attack on the Canal or on the Fayum, 
The Germans and Turks probably spent millions on political 
and religious propaganda in Egypt, and yet nothing hap- 
pened at the time. Even the Senussi raids into the Nile 
Valley caused no sympathetic disturbances among the 
Egyptians. Our armies were never embarrassed by 
disaffection in their rear. The peasantry who were 
enrolled in the Labour Corps for the construction of the 
desert railway to Gaza worked extremely well. Those 
who stayed at home grew rich by the sale of their produce 
at war prices to the Army. The Egyptian troops were 
not used in the operations against the Turks, but per- 
formed their garrison duties as usual, The enemy propa- 
ganda seemed therefore to have failed. Yet we are inclined 
to think that it was responsible for this agitation. What 
happened was, we imagine, that the discontented National- 
ists, who want to control the Administration, had been 
corrupted by the enemy’s intrigues, and had talked over 
the chances of a rising until, being intoxicated with the 
exuberance of their own verbosity, they had ceased to 
distinguish between what was possible and what was 
impossible. They then decided to do something, however 
foolish and inopportune. The futility of challenging th 
victorious Army which had just shattered the Turkish 
Empire would have been obvious to the Nationalists i! 
they had been in a rational mood. But they had slow! 
worked themselves into a childish passion and would not 
be restrained. That is the Kastern way. 

As the disturbances extended over a wide area both inth 
Delta and in Upper Egypt, as well as in Cairo, it is clear 
that the political motive alone does not account for the 
The semi-civilized Arabs along the river-banks need not 
be taken seriously. They have always been a disorde: 
element in the population, and, as they had been armed 
to defend themselves against the Senussi, they were ub- 
fortunately capable of doing mischief when the opper- 
tunity presented itself. Much of the looting and wanton 
destruction of property may be set to their account. The 
unrest among the fellaheen is a graver matter. They ta 
no interest in the Nationalist movement, knowing ver) 
well that the educated or semi-educated classes d: 
the peasant and have no real desire for a democratic State. 
The fellaheen are disturbed because prices have rise! 
and because they have had during the last few years to 
supply a great deal of labour under conditions which 
recall the hated corvée of Ismail’s time. It would be useless 
to tell them that they are, at any rate, infinitely better off 
than they were before the British occupation. They have 
become accustomed for a generation to find life made easy 
for them, and they resent any temporary set-back. The 
plain truth is, we imagine, that the Egyptians do not 
realize that they have come through a great and very 
critical war. Kgypt has been r 
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so well guarded that het 
people never understood the peril that threatened them. 
After all, many people in Great Britain did not comprehend 
the meaning of war until their sons were called up and they 
themselves were put on rations; most Irish people, who were 
spared these sacrifices, never comprehended it at all. We 
shall not blame the fellaheen, then, for brooding over theit 
little troubles, which were as dust in the balance compared 
with the disasters from which we preserved them. Lord 
Cromer always insisted that the corner-stone of our Egyptian 
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poli y was light taxation. During the war this maxim 
had to be disregarded to some extent owing to the very 
great increase in prices. Though the Egyptian cultivators 
received considerable assistance from the State, and were 
taxed very lightly in comparison with the peoples of Kurope 
aml America, it is true that they suffered in some degree 
from the war. If the peasantry were enlightened Euro- 
peans, they would accept the fact philosophically and 
thank Heaven that they had escaped so easily. As they 
were backward Orientals, they sulked, and then, at the 


worst possible moment, began to riot, damaging the | 


railways whi h carry their produce to market and the 
pumps and sluices whi h are necessary to the irrigation 
of their crops. It is all very foolish and regrettable, 
but we need not We must not 
lose faith in our administrators or despair of our ability 
to rule Egypt. When Peace returns and trade revives 
the fellaheen will soon be more prosperous than ever, 
as their cotton is sorely needed. The only danger 
to be apprehended in Egypt lies in the possible re- 
vival of fanaticism. whi h has led already to concerted 
attacks on Armenians and Greeks in Cairo. It must be 
remembered that our tolerance is in itself a cause of offence 
to the Moslem fanatic. We protect the Mohammedan 
religion in Egypt, as elsewhere, with infinitely more care 
than the Turks ever displayed ; but the clergy, who benefit 
largely by the honest administration of their endowments, 
are not grateful because we also protect the Copts, the 
Armenians, the Greeks, and the Western Christians. This 
ig irrational of them, but we must not expect them to 
reason in our modern way. All that we can do is to suppress 
disorder of any kind with a firm hand, inasmuch as Eastern 
fanaticism, though dormant, is never dead, and, may 
become active with surprising rapidity. It is possibly 


take it too seriously. 


true. as the Nationalist leaders say, that they are not 
hostile to Europeans or to Christians. But it is equally 
irue that they may set in motion the primitive forces 
which they cannot control. We are by no means un- 
sympathetic to the Nationalist desire for a larger measure 
of self-government. It is a worthy aim for educated 
Egyptians. But it must be confessed that through political 
inexperience they have made a very poor use of their 
opportunities in the Egyptian Ministry and the Legislative 





Assembly, and the rising has necessarily checked the Con- | 
stitutional movement by revealing the extreme ignorance 


America in the 
France in Moroeco, we shall have to persevere for a good 


of the masses. Like 


many years in Egypt before we can safely transfer the 
burden of rule to the Egyptians. 

The danger of impatience in Oriental administration 
is very forcibly and painfully illustrated by the news from 
India, The rioting that oecurred last week in the Punjab 
and in the Bombay Presidency was primarily due to 
agitators, who called on the people to protest against the 
towlatt Bills for dealing with sedition. Some of these 
agitators were avowedly hostile to British rule. Others, 
like Mr. Gandhi, professed to desire only a peaceful protest ; 
their advice may be paraphrased as “ Don’t nail 
his ears to the pump.” But the appeal for a “day of 
humiliation and prayer ”’ was in effect an appeal to Hindu 
religious passion, which unfortunately led to serious dis- 
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and unfriendly minority who cannot find a common pro- 
gramme of possible reform. When Constitutional revo- 
lution is preached from the India Office and the Viceregal 
Lodge, we need not be surprised if the agitators take Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford at their word. In 
India as in Egypt the educated natives can stir up 
the mob, but cannot control it when it is roused. 
When the harm is done the agitators profess to regret 
it, and then begin to abuse the Government for punishing 
the offenders. All this is very elementary political 
guile.. But the Indian Government, above all others, 
should be careful to give no opening to these un- 
scrupulous little politicians. We have no fears for the 
present or the future of India if the Government 
will revert to the cautious and well-tried policy of gradual 
reform which has been practised since the Mutiny. But 
if Mr. Montagu continues to cherish the design of turning 
India upside down, in order that within a few years she may 
progress as far as Europe has done in the course of 
centuries, there is no saying what may happen. 





CHURCH AND STATE.—A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM.—II. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

NSTEAD of regretting Nonconformity and Dissent, I 
am fully convinced that the spiritual life of the 
nation has gained immeasurably in depth and force because 
of those breaches in its uniformity. I go further, and say 
that the Church of England owes in great measure her 
purity and. strength to the “ dissidence of Dissent.” | 
have never regretted either the old Nonconformity ol 
the Puritans, or the new Nonconformity of those who 
follow that greatest of revivalists, John Wesley, and in 
whom his spirit is speaking yet. I do not desire the 
reunion of the Church with the millions of Wesleyan 
Methodists who now form the largest spiritual community 
in the English-speaking world, or indeed with any other 
of the Free Churches. But, it will be said, if this is so 
and if you have no horrer or detestation of Dissent, how 
do you come to support the Establishment so eagerly ¢ 
Can you think it just and right to single out one Church 
for recognition by the State and to set all others aside / 
My answer is briefly this: The Church of England is .by 
her history, her nature, her traditions, and her composition 


| and by the law of the land the Christian community best 


| fitted to be established. 


She is, with all her defects and 


| imperfections, a National Church, and so has a right to 


turbances at Amritsar and Ahmedabad, where property | 
rather refounded, on compromise, and so on comprehension, 


was destroyed and lives were lost. Although occasion for 
this disorder was found in the Rowlatt Bills, which are 
udmittedly necessary to control the very smell anarchical 
‘lement and to protect the peaceful community, we cannot 
help feeling that the ultimate cause of unrest is to be 
sought nearer home in the impatience of the Secretary of 
State. The Montagnu-Chelmsford Report, with its whirling 
words about the necessity of uprooting the Tndian peasant 
from his normal state of placid content, has done real 
mischief. The author, or authors, meant well, of course, 
but a Report advocating the application of Western demo 
cratic methods to an undemocratic Kastern society was 
bound to promote to help the 
sedition-mongers, who were assisted before and during 
the war by German and Turkish gold. In Ireland the 
unwisdom of our Government has tended to sacrifice the 
interests of the loyal minority to hostile Nationalists, 
who could not agree among themselves. In India, on 
the other hand, a similar unwisdom has suggested the 


confusion, and certain 


be called the Church of England. Therefore I see no 
diflic ulty in allowing her toremain the religious community 
endowed with national functions and with the right t 
represent the State on its spiritual side. 

THE MARKS OF A NATIONAL CHURCH. 

To enjoy the right to be the National Chureh, a Church 
must be comprehensive. It must be able to include within 
its body all who are willing and ready to be so included. 
Its gates must stand always open. Is the Church of 
England such a Church or « apable of being such a Church ! 
Is she comprehensive ¢ Has she the marks of a National 
Church ? I believe that she has. She was founded, or 


for the one is but the result of the other. And if she obeys 
the law of her being she will, as time goes on, still further 
enlarge her borders. It was no aceident, but a sign and 
assurance of her true nature, that the Church of England 
could at one and the same time contain such men as 
Maurice and Colenso, Pusey and Jowett, Stanley and 
Arnold, Keble and Simeon. It is true that the bigs ts of 
the iron time tried to drive from the Church many of those 
men, but it is also true tl the attempt failed, and that 
the law of the land proved ply strong enough to gi\ 

Their continued presence in the Chur 


testified to the great truth that the Anghcan Communion 


could and would comprehend thi who desired to 
comprehe neled, ho matter LOW mil h they might 

at the moment to differ in a 1 from the majority of 
their fellow-members in the National Church. Wi 
manv Churchmen will not feel satisfied by this ulustration 


of the comprehensiveness of the Church I fully adn 


sacrifice of the interests of a vast majority to a small! They will say perhaps that the failure to exelude the 
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Latitudinarians was merely an accident of our Erastianism, 
and that the fact that the Church is a prisoner in her own 
house must not be used against her. 

THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 

Let them remember, however, that the view for which I 
contend is supported by the writings of some of the most 
thoughtful and loyal of Churchmen. The Church of 
England never had a more pious, a more eloquent, or a more 
devout son than Jeremy Taylor, or one who, whether 
by his life or his opinions, deserved better the title of a true 
Christian. Yet in that greatest of English theological 
books, The Liberty of Prophesying, a treatise in which 
religious passion and Divine eloquence are blended with 
the temper of the philosopher and the reasonableness of 
the statesman, Jeremy Taylor in effect lays it down that 
our Church may and should comprehend all who accept 
the Apostles’ Creed. His work, that is, passes far beyond 
a mere plea for toleration, and becomes the very text-book 
of comprehension. Comprehension with him has no diffi- 
culties and hardly any limits. With him an error in 
doctrine, however great and however far-reaching, is no 
error, and therefore no obstacle to communion with other 
good men, provided it comes from an honest heart. Note 
that there is nothing said or hinted throughout Jeremy 
Taylor's book of ‘ Authority” or of any obligation imposed 
by the Church to believe this or that dogma, All that is 
required is a Christian integrity of purpose. Jeremy 
Taylor is indeed content to believe with his Master that the 
pure in heart shall see God, and shall be capable of working 
together for the attainment of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
At a time when there is so much public dispute concerning 
the fundamentals of Christianity, and whether the common 
ground of the Churches has or has not any spiritual value, 
it is well worth while to re-read The Liberty of Prophesying. 
I am convinced that any man who studies that work 
sincerely and with an open mind will be forced to conclude 
that had he been alive to-day Jeremy Taylor must have 
confessed himself an adherent of the so-called Cowper- 
Temple religion, and that he would have refused to regard 
any movement as likely to ensure the true liberty of the 
Church which was directed to founding the Church not 
upon the broad rock of nationalism but on the narrow 
ledge of an Episcopal Sectarianism. His book breathes 
the very spirit of undenominationalism and simple Bible 
Christianity. This spirit is, I believe, the authentic spirit 
of the Anglican Communion, for our Chureh is in truth an 
undenominational Church. 


ABRAHAM AND THE FIREeWORSHIPPER. 

The teaching of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying may best 
be summed up by the parable with which it concludes, 
the parable of Abraham and the fire-worshipper. That 
parable, soul-shaking as it is in the version which Taylor 
tells us he found in “ the Jews’ books,” is still better given 
by the Persian poet Sa’di. It may be set forth partly 
in the words of Taylor, and partly in a verse translation from 
the Persian poet :— 

“When Abraham sat at his tent, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping 
and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming 
towards him, who was an hundred years of age; he received 
him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, and caused him 
to sit down; but observing that the old man ate and prayed 
not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked him why 
he did not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him 
that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
God; at which answer Abraham grew so zealously angry that 
he thrust-the old man out of his tent, and exposed him to all 
the evils of the night and an unguarded condition.” 

So far Taylor. The sequel may best be told by Sa‘di: 
‘The Prophet understood the sinner’s state 

In that talse worship, ruined, reprobate ; 

And with contempt the stranger forth he drave,—- 
Pure with impure no fellowship can have. 
Then from the throne of the Omnipotent 
An angel with reproving words was sent : 
* An hundred years he has had life from Me, 
Abhorrence in one moment seized on thee. 

If Me in fire he seeks to worship, why 

Should’st thou withdraw the hand of charity ? 

Go and call back the old man stricken in years ; 
Greet him from Me and wipe away his tears ; 

The tears and dust through which unconsciously 
From thy harsh judgment he appeals to Me.’ 

Then Abraham, following in the desert track, 
With words of kindness brought the old man back, 
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And when he had come nigh, he spake anil said : 

‘An hundred blessings rest upon thy head ! 

God, the true God, to thy complaint gives ear, 

And me His messenger He bids thee hear.’ 

When the old man had heard these words, he raised 

The hand of prayer, and the Creator praised. 

And through the grace of Him who heareth prayer, 

That old man found in the true faith his shave ; 

Poor, yet more rich than many princes are.” 
“Go thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be ro. 
warded by the God of Abraham,” are the words with whic, 
Taylor ends his parable and his noble vindication of 
religious comprehension. 

Before 1 leave The Liberty of Prophesying I ought 
perhaps to meet one point that has been sometimes raised, 
Possibly some one will ask me whether [ am aware that it 
has been stated that the apostle of comprehension, whey 
Bishop of Dromore, bought up every procurable copy oj 
his book and burnt it publicly. My answer is that the 
story only occurs in the letter of a clergyman, one Michae! 
Lort, who was born nearly sixty years after Taylor's death, 
and that except his hearsay there is no other evidence to 
support his allegation. The legend bears on its face the 
marks of unveracity. If Jeremy Taylor had come to the 
conclusion that his plea for toleration and comprehension 
was an error, he would surely have felt bound to make 
not a mere physical recantation by burning the book, bu 
would have used his ready pen to place on record beyond 
all doubt his change of mind. Yet no recorded word of 
his is extant showing any condemnation of The Liberty of 
Prophesying. That would be a very wonderful fact if 
Taylor had come to regard the book with abhorrence. 
What is not wonderful is that men of narrow minds and 
cold hearts should, long after Taylor’s death, have con- 
sidered it inconceivable that a great Churchman shoul 
have been so courageous and so liberal-minded. 

J. 57. L. 8, 
(To be continued.) 





SOME GUESSES AT TRUTH.*— IY. 


Tur Op CoNTEMPTIBLES, 
T appears that the Kaiser, in his vulgar arrogance, 
could not contrive even verbal originality. A corre 
spondent who has as good a right to speak for the British 
soldier as any man‘in the land sends me the following, from 
that treasure-house of gay and gallant mysticism, the 
Religio Medici :—- 

‘This makes me naturally love a soldier and honour those 

ragged and contemptible regiments that will clie at the commnan| 
of a Sargeant.” 
Thus did Browne prediscover the men of Mons. But it 
may be remembered that the noble physician was as muc!i 
moved by the Navy as by the Army. Is there not his 
delightful letter to his son who became a sailor, reminding 
him that when he first determined to go to sea, he (Sir 
Thomas) insisted on his studying all the naval actions ia 
Plutarch ? He was evidently determined that the classics 
should be useful as well as ornamental. 





” 


“In Woops anp Quiet Paces By Rivers. 
Will some one tell me where the following delightful 
sentences quoted in the Preface to the original Guesses a 
Truth, by Augustus and Julius Hare, are to be found /— 
** Remember what the old author says, that ‘even to such ar 
one as I am, an idiota or common person, no great things, 
melancholising in woods and quiet places by rivers, the Goddess 
herself, Truth, has oftentimes appeared.’ ”’ 
Who is the “old author”? I presume Burton, the 
Anatomist of Melancholy. But though Burton's Analony 
is said to be the only book that Johnson ever read twice 
(unless this distinction belongs to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters), and the only book that got him out o! 
bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise, [ cannot 
undertake to go through Burton in order to find the passage. 
There is no concordance. But that is no great matter. 
The readers of the Spectator reck not of such trifles, and f 
shall soon have chapter and verse, if not from London, 
then from Canton or Nigeria or some island lapped by 
the waves of the Specivfor. It is the Outlanders now whys 
read the great books, 


* I avolegize to the shades of two eloquent Victorians, 
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Tae Hypocrisy oF THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR, 


Dr. Johnson speaks of “ The Hypocrisy of Patriotism.” 
We have added unto us the Hypocrisy of the Conscientious 
Objector. 

For the true conscientious objector, the man of deep 
religious conviction, for whom Lord Hugh Cecil has been 
pleading so eloquently, I have no word of blame. I think 
him mistaken, but he is the very last person I wish to 
punish, and I have never been able to understand how the 
final Appeal Tribunal did not manage to prevent his being 
landedin prison. No doubt it was part of his creed to put him- 
self in the wrong, but the Tribunal should surely have been 
able to counteract this habit. Anyway, I am glad that he 
has at last been released. When I speak of the Hypocrisy 
of the conscientious objector, the persons I have in mind 
are those who would not dig potatoes for fear that 
one of the potatoes they had dug might be eaten 
by a soldier, or do any other civilian work lest it 
should contribute indirectly to the war. They would not 
tend a wounded man if he has been wounded in the war 
lest thereby they might encourage war. Yet, because they 
liked smoking, or drinking beer, or eating sugar, they freely 
indulged in these articles, though they knew that by so 
doing they were contributing to taxes which they could 
quite legally avoid, and that the greater part of these taxes 
would be spent in making war. I have heard of no con- 
scientious objectors who put out their pipes, or gave up 
their tea and coffee; but then they loved these luxuries. 
The Sophist is the same all the world over. IGnorus. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DISPENSABLES. 
FYNHE work-shirker has been the butt of the moralist from 
| time immemorial. The moralist has tired himself out in 
lecturing and laughing at him. Ridicule of “ work-shyness ” ap- 
pealsalways to the public, who enjoy the mockery even when they 
know it to be unfair, and are content to impute a defect in order 
to make merry over it. How many of the thousands who 
lerided the laziness of the British workman before the war 
really believed him to be a lazy man? The miraculous display 
of energy which we have seen in the last four years has killed 
that joke. We take very seriously the appeal of the masses 
for their fair share of leisure, only wondering whether in real 
truth there is leisure enough to go round. We have got a new 
joke now, and it is a very good one, and not likely to die yet. 
We are laughing at the work-makers to-day, and letting the 
shirkers be for a bit. It is certainly an open question which are 
the more injurious to the community. 

A delightfully funny skit is now selling “like hot cakes” 
upon the bookstalls (State Control Skit, Jarrold and Sons, 
ls. 3d. net). It should cover with confusion all those busy 
persons who do nothing in the various ‘ Ministries.” What 
proportion they bear to the whole staff far be it from us to 
suggest. They belong to an impalpable but nefariously influ- 
ential body which we may call ‘ The Work-Makers’ Union ”— 
the numerical strength of which goodness only knows. This 
“State Control Skit” consists of minutes and correspondence 
concerning “Mr. Jonas Rowbottom’s Cow-Cake.” Mr. Row- 
bottom, farmer, writes to the “ Minister of State Control”’ to 
ask for an order enabling him to buy half-a-ton of cow-cake to 
fatten his beasts for the Fat Stock Market. His letter offers an 
opportunity to the official work-makers for an endless corre- 
Mr. Rowbottom’s simple request is forwarded from 
“section”? to ‘ sub-section”? for ‘ consideration and appro- 


“ 


spondence. 





priate action.”” Miss Neverina Hurrey sends it to Sir Tainly 
Passiton, and he encloses it in a letter to Mr. Dallymore. 
He “does not know to what extent we should officially coun- 
tenance the proposed fattening of cattle in this manner.” It has 
never been satisfactorily proved, he thinks, “that the meat 
value accruing directly as a result of the fattening process bears 
the favourable ratio that is often assumed to the added cost of | 
maintenance plus that of additional fattening food.” Mr. Dally- | 
more considers that, in view of his doubts, it would be absurd | 
to act in the matter of the cow-cake without longer investigation. 


He thinks the subject would afford “ suitable ground for explor- 
ation”? by a Special Commission. He suggests many subjects 
for this Commission’s consideration, some physical, some moral, | 
including the ‘‘ morsel and spiritual ill-effects likely to acerue | 
to the owner or his servants of day by day offering to the animal 


| a comparatively harmless person. 


edible matter having as its sole function that of distending the 
animal to a greater degree than its then—and presumably there- 
fore its normal—condition.” What we may call branch corre- 
spondences arise out of this letter. Mr. Learner Lott is 
inclined to think, in view of a questionnaire lately issued to soma 
hundreds of butchers in the United Kingdom, that most customers 
prefer lean meat. Mr. Done Turtem is anxious as to the 
conditions under which the cattle are to be slaughtered. Mr, 
Longsins Dunn desires to avoid hand feeding altogether, as 
he understands that the language indulged in in byres and barna 
owing to “the tail-swinging habit among cattle” renders it 
necessary “ to limit as far as possible the near association between 
man and beast.” Alone among these ineffectually industrious 
fools the Minister himself has some regard for the applicant's 
needs, “Looking over the correspondence and noting the 
simplicity and urgency of the applicant's case as expressed ia 
his letter and telegram, it occurs ” to him“ that as the man seema 
to want his cow-cake we might send him his permit and settle 
later the various issues of principle involved.” All the corro- 
spondents receive a copy of this letter. They are apparently 
irritated by its urgent tone, each suggests some new delay, and 
Mr. Dallymore finds a practical excuse for one. It is an order 
for cow-cake, not cow-cake itself, for which pocr Mr. Rowbottom 
is constantly reiterating his demand, Sir Tainly Passiton and 
Mr. Longsins Dunn both consider the point important, and 
agree to draw up an “ applicant's form” for present and future 
use. The Minister consents to the course. ‘“ It seems a lot of 
trouble to take, but possibly you may be right,”’ he says, 
teen million copies of an application form for cow-cake are now 
drawn up. They consist of about two dozen questions. The 
applicant has to sign his name four times, to state whether he 
keeps cows (if so, what for), and whether they are likely to want 
cow-cake if he gets it. They are to be fully described—* colour 
of skin and eyes, length of tails, and full Christian names,.”” Tha 
applicant must also state whether he has “ ever applied to thia 
Ministry before,” giving dates “ and reference number of corre- 
spondence”’; also whether he will ever apply again, giving 
probable date. Has he any friends who are M.P.’s and likely 
to ask silly questions in the House ? &c., &c. The exasperated 
Rowbottom replies facetiously—he wants the cake for a rockery, 
&c. The secretaries are puzzled by the reply, and refer the 
matter to the Minister. He thinks it probable that Mr. Row- 
bottom answered ‘in pique,” being ‘a man of simple habit,” 
intolerant of examination. A letter is written to Mr. Row- 
bottom to inquire whether the Minister's surmise is correct 
and in a ruefully facetious epistle he explains that his cows have 
* snuffed it.’ The matter is allowed to drop. “The admitted 
death of his supposed cattle now disposes of the whole case 
satisfactorily,’ concludes Mr. Dallymore. 

All this is very good fooling, and those who know the most 
about the state of affairs satirized are the most amused, Can 
these work-wasters be ridiculed into reformation? Probably 
not. <A few of them have already been reformed from idleness, 
and you cannot expect a man to reform more than once. Some 
others, though not without ability, are of what we lately heard 
called “ fugacious habit of mind.’’ They are constitutionally 
flighty. Again, just as a great many quite clever people cannot 
stick to the point in argument, so others cannot stick to the 
point in work, Like the waltzing mice that the men of science 
talk about, they are born with some mental twist which compeia 
them to go round and round. They are determined to be 
thorough and to scamp nothing, and the more thorough they 
are the more time they waste. Jacks-in-office are of many 
kinds, The commonest of all may be called the long-penned 
as distinct from thelong-winded man. He wants to chatter upoa 
paper. By means of pen and ink he thinks he can legitimatiza 
his craving to bore his acquaintance. Once in office his tempt. 
ation is transformed into a duty. He cannot write too much 
about nothing, ask too many questions, ride too many hobbica, 
make too many comments, use too many words. All the bees 
in his bonnet hum together. Though a useless he is, however, 
The worst kind of official is a 
potential tyrant. He longs to impose his will, and finds he 
can only do it in a negative manner by refusal and delay. This 
man is the true and original Jack—the man, born to serve, set 
to rule. Well kept down by authority he is useful. He will 
try to impede the quick progress of his chiefs, and that is some- 
times a good thing. If he is a man of reflection and cultivation, 
greater reflection and cultivation than theirs, he may succeed 
in turning their eyes upon the side-issues, he may modify the 
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desire to rush through thick and thin to a goal which so often 
shows itself in men of exceptional ability and so often undoes 
them. But such a man ought never to be “ on his own.” “ The 
Minister” who figures in the skit before us, and whose name is 
“ Yielding,’ could have made all his ‘‘ Jacks” serviceable if he 
had had the strength of purpose. Of course the system is at 
fault, but all “‘ systems” can be worked. John Bull’s house 
was not built on labour-saving lines, and he ought when he 
can to alter it; but even as it is, the man in the street cannot 
help believing that it might be very comfortably run. 

All fashionable phrases have a tendency to get stale. We are 
all getting a little tired of ** doing our bit.” There is an innocent 
theory abroad that the work of the world could be got through 
up to time if only every person in the world could be made to 
work. It is difficult sometimes to avoid the cynical conclusion 
that it will never be got through at all until some well-meaning 
people are prevented from doing so. It may be very bad for 
them to be idle, but for the sake of others their busyness might 
well be restrained, 





RATTAN SINGH. 


yrs Maharaja Sahib!” ‘“‘ Salaam, Captain Sahib! 

kJ I'm delighted to see you at Ajpore. To-morrow you 
shall inspect the troops,and the day after we'll kill a pig or two, 
with the chance of a leopard. Have you ever stuck a leopard ? 
It is very exciting, though he doesn’t give you much of a gallop, 
but you must be quick or he'll turn the tables on you. I’ve got 
Red Eagle for you, the chestnut Arab you rode last time you 
were here ; he is very fit and well and will give you a good ride. 
I always think that an Arab stallion has more brains than any 
other horse, and you want a clever one, for the going is tricky. 
I've prepared rooms for you in the visitors’ bungalow, and 
if you will excuse me I won't dine with you as I did when we last 
met at Simla. My people don’t like me to eat with an English- 
man, and for me to fly in the face of public opinion here, where 
every one knows what I do, is not politic and weakens my position. 
If occasion demands it, I am always prepared to brave old pre- 
judices, but I don’t believe in offending people without some good 
reason. Now you will want a bath, and after your dinner I'll 
come round and see you again.” 

Rajah Rattan Singh, Regent of the Native State of Ajpore 
and uncle of the infant Chief, was a Rathur Rajput of the family 
of the Sun. The Rajputs, the princely and highest warrior caste 
of the Hindus, is divided into three classes, those who respect- 
ively claim their descent from the Sun, from the Moon, and from 
Fire, and many of them trace their pedigrees in direct descent 
for so many generations that our oldest families are mere mush- 
rooms in comparison. Rattan Singh was proud to count among 
his ancestresses that Maharani of Oodeypur on account of whose 
courage all other Rajput Princes look on Oodeypur as the first 
among equals. The story is that when the Mogul Emperors 
came conquering from the North and settled in Delhi, they 
invaded the different principalities of Rajputana in turn, for the 
undisciplined valour of the Hindu warriors with their antiquated 
methods availed but little against the better organization of 
the conquering Mohammedans, and the capitals of Rajputana fell 
one by one into their hands, and Rajput Princesses found their 
ways into Mogul harems, The great Akbar, who always aspired 
to be regarded as a just monarch, showed his impartiality by 
having three chief wives, one a Mohammedan, one a Christian, 
and one a Hindu. Like a clever bookmaker, he believed in 
hedging, and in having a subsidiary string connecting him with 
Heaven should his principal rope fail. As has been said, Prin- 
vesses from nearly all the reigning Houses of Rajputana found 
their way to Delhi. At last it was the turn of distant Oodeypur 
to be attacked. The fighting men, although they fought 
zallantly, suffered defeat, and messengers were sent to the city 
apprising the Rani of what had happened; whereupon she 
summoned seven hundred of the most beautiful and most noble 
women of her entourage and went with them by a subterranean 
passage to a lake, where they all drowned themselves. No 
Oodeypur Princess ever fell into Mogul hands, and it is this deed 
which has made the race of Oodeypur so highly honoured. 

Captain Dick Campbell, of the 60th Bengal Lancers, was 
inspecting officer of the Imperial Service troops in Ajpore, and 
also in two adjoining Native States, and he had come to pay one 
of his periodical visits. Early in the morning he had sent on a 
change of clothes with his servant by a tumbledown ekka, a two- 
wheeled, curiously balanced native conveyance, dragged along 





i 
by a diminutive but untiring pony, whilst he himself had ridden 
thirty miles along the sandy tracks of Rajputana under a baking 
sun. The long whisky-peg, the hot bath, and subsequent dinner 
which he found awaiting him were all very welcome, 

In the evening Rattan Singh again came in, and lighting a 
cheroot said: ‘Can you tell me, Sahib, how Krishna Nath and 
the other Bengalis who were undoubtedly guilty of trying to 
murder Commissioner Johnson Sahib got off?” “ Do not ask 
me, MaharajSahib. I believe it wasona pointoflaw.” ‘ Whatis 
a point of law ? Do you believe that they did or did not do it 9 
Didn't the Judge find them guilty ? and in spite of that youallow 
the matter to be referred to a superior Court and these scoundrels 
to get off on what you call a point of law. Are you aware, 
Sahib, of the way the disloyal Native Press gloats over the 
acquittal, and how the fact that they are not to be hanged js 
attributed, not to any sense of justice on your part, but to fear 
of the Bengalis ? Do you know what a position all this puts us 
into? We fighting men are being derided for submitting to a 
rule which is laughed at by the Bengali. Another species 
of Sahib seems now to be in power, and the men who legislate 
to-day are not the same as they used to be in the old days, 
By giving way to a few contemptible disloyal agitators, you are 
bitterly offending your real friends, who are infinitely more 
numerous, and would not tolerate the Bengalis were it not that 
you protect them. Moreover, because we do not understand 
English politics we have no opportunity of expressing our real 
wishes. Is it true, Sahib, that the Englishman thinks that all 
people in India are the same, and that a Bengali and a Rajput, 
because they are both of them of darker complexion than the 
Sahiblog, have the same character and the same aspirations, 
whereas they are really as different as a leopard is from a goat ? 
[ have seen it suggested somewhere that you are contemplating 
superseding Englishmen in the Civil Service and putting Bengalis 
in their place. Do you think that this will be tolerated ? 
Somebody said to me the other day that he heard that the English 
are talking of leaving India altogether, and handing the Govern- 
ment over to the Bengalis. If you do this, Sahib, please give 
me the tip early, for I want to have first go in, and I swear that 
my Rajputs will see that within a fortnight of your leaving 
there will be neither a virgin nor a rupee in the whole of cowardly 
Bengal.” 

* We soldiers know all this, Rajah Sahib, as well as you do, 
but we are powerless, and the Indian civilians who are most in 
touch with the people are also never listened to, and if they pro- 
test too much their promotion suffers and they are sent to out-of- 
the-way places where they may in vain waste their eloquence on 
the desert air. India is every day more governed direct from the 
India Ottice, whose officials act as if they believe that the Bengali 
Babu represented the feeling of the whole of India instead of 
only a few thousands out-of three hundred millions, and Indian 
civilians who stand up and tell the truth are not popular. If | 
could do anything I would work day and night to help, but as it 
is it only makes me miserable to talk of the fate we are preparing 
for the country to whose service we are devoting our lives. 
What time do we start to-morrow morning?” ‘‘ Your horse 
and orderly will be round at 5.30, so you must get to bed. 
night, Sahib.” 

The sun was rising like a red ball as Dick Campbell mounted 
Red Eagle and cantered to the parade-ground, where one 
regiment of Lancers and two battalions of infantry were drawn 
up. About half the squadrons and companies were composed 
of Rajputs and half of Jhats. The word “Rajput” means 
“sons of royalty,” and a good quarter of the men on parade 
were of such pure blood that according to Hindu law they 
could have been chosen as heir to the Rajah should he die without 
issue. In old days in Rajputana the Rajputs were the owners 
of the land and the Jhats tillers of the soil, and although not so 
blue-blooded the latter are also excellent fighting stuff. It 
may be true that they possess less dash than the fiery Pathan, 
but they are stout men when things are going badly; and afte: 
all, the best of the Sikhs, the Jhat Sikhs, are only Jhats who have 
taken the Sikh oath, some of the principal clauses of which are 
never to smoke, never to cut the hair or beard, never to turn the 
face from a friend or the back to an enemy, and to worship 
iron and steel and not gold. Of later days the last clause 
has been more honoured in the breach than in the ebservance, 
and many of the Sikhs have taken to trade. The Rajput com- 
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panies were composed of particularly clean-limbed, spare mc, 
who possessed the characteristics of the thoroughbred animal, 
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men and horses was good, there was a something wanting which 
differentiated the regiments from Indian Army regiments com- 
manded and officered by Englishmen, for, splendid as they are 
jn many ways, there is invariably a want of thoroughness in any 
organization or undertaking which is entirely run by natives. 
The rest of the day passed without event, ending up with a game 
of polo. 

The meet on the following morning was not far off. There were 
five spears—Rattan Singh, Dick Campbell, Fatteh Singh, Moli 
Singh, and Jey Singh. All Rajputs and Sikhs are called Singh, 
which means “ the lion,” and is an appendage to the names of 
men of these fighting castes. The ground was flat, and the jungle 
to be beaten was composed of coarse grass six feet high inter- 
spersed with small thorny trees and running along the side of an 
old river-bed which was boggy and across which no pig would 


break. The soil had been baked by the fierce sun and was very 
hard. It required sound legs and hoofs to stand the rattle and 


concussion, The jungle was full of small dry nullahs or water- 
courses. The five spears were hidden behind trees and clumps 
of grass just outside the jungle which was being beaten. When 
the signal was given the coolies, armed with drums, rattles, 
guns loaded with blank cartridges, and last but not least their 
own voices, pushed into the grass and made a diabolical noise. 
Presently partridges, peacock, hares, black buck, and jackals, 
in the order named, broke and passed close to the spears, Then 
came a sounder of wild boar, a sow with a litter of eight and accom- 
panied by two small tuskers; then at lasttwo big tuskers showed 
themselves simultaneously. They first peeped out of the 
jungle and looked round, and seeming satisfied trotted off. 
They were allowed a hundred and fifty yards start, which 
committed them well to the open, before Rattan Singh called 
out: ‘Ride! Campbell Sahib and Fatteh Singh will take the 
right boar, 1 and the others the boar on the left.’ Both boars 
cantered along, and hal!-a-mile had been covered before Camp- 
bell and his companion were within twenty yards of their 
quarry. It is always necessary to press a pig before he gets his 
second wind or he will probably outlast you. The going was 
bad, and of a description that one would have hesitated to ride 
over in cold blood at a faster pace than a walk; but scrambling 
a short stride there, the horses managed 
Campbell was more pleased than ever with 
Red Eagle. He just got up to the boar and pricked him as he 
turned at right angles down a nullah to the right. Fatteh 
Singh, who only weighed eight stone and was also riding an 
Arab, followed him, and two hundred yards further on speared 
asthe boar was charging; but the spear broke, and Dick was single- 
handed against a heavy fighting boar with a broken spear pro- 
truding two feet from his back, The boar was evidently making 
for another jungle to the right, and was already on the outskirts 
when Dick got on to termswith him. The boar did not hesitate, 
but came straight in; he was an awkward customer, but the 
spear went well home; the little Arab gave a bound, clearing 
He measured thirty- 


here and putting in 
to keep up, and Dick 


the broken spear-shaft, and all was well. 
four inches at the shoulder. 

The other party had also accounted for their boar, and the 
beaters who had hurried on began to collect. Fatteh Singh 
had galloped off to get another spear when a coolie came running 
to Dick Campbell with the news that he had seen a leopard only 
a few hundred yards away and would take him to the spot. 
Off they went together; the leopard was there, and on seeing 
his pursuer bounded away and hid behind a tuft of high ‘grass, 
so that Dick Campbell did not see him until he was nearly on 
the top of him. Some strong blades of grass interfered with 
the proper manipulation of his spear, and the leopard sprang 
on to him behind the saddle, seized him by the neck, pulled him 
on to the ground, and mauled him. The little Arab stallion, 
according to what the coolies said, did all he could to protect 
his master, struck at the leopard with his fore feet and kicked 
him with his hind, and must have succeeded in breaking a leg. 
At all events, the leopard made off; but Dick Campbell was dying. 


The otherspears, helped by some Jhats with the heavy loaded sticks | 


which they carry, found and killed the maimed leopard a few 
hundred yards away, and the hunting party returned to Ajpore 
with Campbell, who was carried on an elephant, on which also 


rode Rattan Singh. Campbell died soon after arriving at 


Ajpore. 

A telegram was at once sent to Colonel Johnson, who was Camp- 
bell’s immediate chief, and who happened by chance to be 
inspecting only twenty miles off, and a relay of horses was sent 
out to enable him to come immediately. 


At about 4 o'clock in 





the afternoon he arrived and was met by Rattan Singh. One 
of his first questions was to ask what arrangements could be 
made about the funeral, for it was necessary owing to the weather 
that the body should be buried at once. Rattan Singh replied: 
“All arrangements are made, Sahib.” ‘ But, Maharaj Sahib, 
who will carry him to the grave? There are no Europeans, 
and, as you know, no Hindu can do so without losing his caste 
and being defiled.” “‘ Colonel Sahib, a Rathur Rajput is above 
caste. I and three other Rajput Chiefs will carry the corpse. 
In the eyes of God there is only one caste, the caste of brave men, 
and to that caste both Campbell Sahib and we belong.” 

After the funeral was over Rattan Singh said to Colonel 
Johnson: ‘Sahib, as I told you, we are pleased to think that 
in the eyes of God we belong to the same caste as you, the caste 
of brave men. We like to be governed by men of our own caste- 
The Bengalis, however, do not belong to that caste, and we will 
not accept them as our lawgivers. We have always been loyal 
to the British Raj, we wish always to remain so, and hope that 
the British will not make it impossible for us to do so. 
bye, Colonel Sahib; may God protect you and the British Raj!” 

T. D. PILcner, 


Good. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs aré 


often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 


fill treble the space.) 


“THE IRISH PROBLEM 
(To tHe Eprrok or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator has so long maintained the Unionist posi- 
tion that 1 venture to ask some space in its columns to 
emphasize an aspect of the present Irish situation which 


British Home Rulers seem resolutely to ignore Mr. Asquith, 
for instance, does not seein to realize how profoundly the Irish 
situation has been modified by recent events. 

The great new feature of the Irish question is that the !rish 
people have rejected with unanimity any Federal solution of 
the problem of Irish government. The Ulstermen remain whet 


they were, unshaken adherents to the Union: the Sinn Feiners, 











carrying au overwhelming majority of the electorate of the 
three Southern Provinces, adhere to national independence 
the remains of the old Nationalist Party, now apparently 
joined by distinguished proselytes like Sir Horace Plunkett, 
declare tor the autonomy of a Dominion within the British 
| Empire: no one whatever, so far as is known, is now in favow 
| of Home Rule or any similar Vederal scheme. Some Trishme: 
| want to make Ireland an independent republic; some Lrishime 
| want to make it a self-governing Dominion; some It n 
|} want to keep it as it is, part of the United Kingdom; no on 
| wishes to make it a province in a Federation. This plainly 
lestroys the basis of the Gladstonian policy. Mr. Gladstone 
always based his proposals on their acceptability by Irishmen 
as a final solution of the Irish question. Home Rule is 1 
| longer accepted by any Irishman as a solution, final or ev 
temporary, of the Irish question 

What reply do British Home Rulers like Mr. Asquith m 

to this new objection to their policy > They do t tell 1 
But I conjecture that they would say that the Sinn Fein move- 





provoked 
injudicious management on the part Government, 
and likely to pass away and be replaced by the f ept- 
ance of Home Rule as the objeet of Irish I am persuaded 
that this interpretation of the late Ele 
The Irish are not so silly as Home 

rejected Federalism at the late tion (as they did), they did 
it because they hate Federalism. The for Irish 
nationality, only deeply felt by a small body of opinion, is quite 
sincerely, though not profoundly, felt by the great majority of 
But they have begun to see that Federalism does 
fully realize the absurdity 


ht of by 


f the British 


ment is only a mood—a mere irritation 


rimer ac 


desire. 
tion untrue. 


Rulers if they 


is entire ly 
believe : 
Elec 


enthusiasm 


Irishmen. 
nothing for nationality. 
of a plan which would satisfy the national aspirations of the 
| Irish by making Ireland a Federal province. And if Federalism 
| cannot satisfy national aspirations, it offers less than de 


They now 





the Union of material prosperity and social security. Some 
bodies of Irish opinion, and notably the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church, probably in their hearts prefer the Union 
| as the quietest, safest, and most prosperous form of Iris 
| government. These influences were all thrown at the late 
Election on the side of Sinn Fein, not out of love of 


pendence, but in order to kill the Home Rule Act. 





alescing with a prudent 


mental love of nationality, 
materialist preference for the Union, combined to overthrow 
the Nationalist Party and achieve the strangely complet 


victory of Sinn Vein. ‘This is my interpretation ot t] 
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bleetion, and I believe the oniy one that has been put forward 
which does not assume the Lrish to be raving lunatics. 

tf Lam right, the majority of Irishmen, while making inde- 
pemlence their first preference, would make the Union their 
second preference, and put Federal Home Rule third on the 
list. Jf this is their verdict, plainly we must give up Home 
Enle: no one would suggest imposing it on Ireland against the 
will of the Irish. Instead I would require the Irish to frame 
their own plan in detail as a Parliamentary Bill and submit it 
to Parliament. For that purpose I would set up four Pro- 
vincial Councils for the tour Provinces in Ireland, to be elected 
scecording to Proportional Representation. These Councils 
might sit together and act jointly, if they pleased, but would 
not be obliged to do so. This would doubtless result in the 
three Southern Councils acting together, and the Council. for 
Ulster acting separately. It would then be left to the Councils, 
acting jointly or separately, to present to Parliament whatever 
plan for Irish government they prefer; and, in order to prevent 
the plan being shelved, it would be provided that a Bill brought 
in at the request of a Provincial Council should be placed in 
the charge of the Chairman of Ways and Means, and should 
take precedence of al! other Parliamentary business on any 
cay on which it was set down for discussion in the House of 
¢ommeons. By this means the Irish would he forced them- 
selves to face all the difficulties of Irish government, and to 
present detailed proposals to Parliament, which Parliament 
weuki not be allowed to neglect. That this would immediately 
provide a solution of the Irish question I do not suppose; but 
it would do two things. It would help to educate the Irish 
piople in political wisdom, and it would show every one in 
Ireland, in Great Britain, and in the world that we were in 
good faith trying our best to satisfy the discontents of Irishmen. 
Hvew Crem. 


; . 
~—lI am, Sir, &e., 





OF LIVING IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
{To tee Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
fin.—Hoew has the war affected the cost of living in College at 
Oxford? Many are asking this, and perhaps a Bursar who has 
veither the virtues nor the vices of the Bursars ef current 
fiction may give as good an answer as anybody to the question. 
t do not speak of inereased cost of food, tobacco, clothes, &e., 
but only of expenses necessary and proper to academic life in 


COST 


THE 


College. 
(1) Tuition 
by 


fees will, in many Colleges, have to be 
inereascad about twenty-five per cent. For ‘the present 
thirty guineas may fairly be taken as the maximum annual 
eharge for an ordinary student coming into residence in 
(tober. This provision will, however, not suffice to pay 
feachers adequately. Their stipends should be increased by at 
feast thirty-five per cent. 

*2) Wages of servants have risen, and I compute that for 
those servants only who actually keep the rooms of students 
it will he necessary to add from eight to tem guineas a year to 
the fixed charges. 

(3) Rates in Oxford have risen trom 4s. to 5s. 4d. within the 
vear. ‘This item will press ever more heavily on Colleges, and 
rooms will have to bear their share in the 
form of higher rents or increased fixed charges. 

(4) Colleges possess a good stock of sound old-fashioned tables, 
chairs, &. But this stock cannot be renewed at the prices of 
eld times, and carpets and furniture cannot be let on the old 
easy terms. The same remark applies to practically everything 
supplied by a College for general use out of the proceeds of its 
establishment charges. 

(5) Heating and lighting will cost more than in days when 
eoal was bought at 24s. a ton and a 
enst 43d. 

Por all 


the occupiers of 


unit of electric current 


these reasons a parent must expect to find his son's 
HRattel bill heavier than before the war by about twenty to 
thirty giineas a year on items which are not under his control. 
Whereas I used to take an of £37 a term for all 
charges, including food, postage, gate-bills, &., 1 shall be sur- 
prised if the average is in future much less than .£50, at all 
events while food is dear. The ordinary Caution Money (£30) 
it hardly he equivalent to a term's fixed charges paid in 


advance! 


average 


y 


Some economies are possible, and we may hope that the 
vndergraduates will get rid of solid lunches and elaborate teas. 
Fdo not myself recommend that all meals should be taken in 
the hal This is 
a bi the poor and a privation to the rich, and my 
experience is that it is only economical if it is applied rigidly. 
But I am open to conviction. 
“er of 


eohinoen 


to 


1, the only really economical system. 
rden 


Grouping of two siudents in one 
rooms, where the structure admits of it, may not be 

sadvantageous, if there is a good library where A ean escape 
4, 2° 


Ta ® Visitors, 


There ought also to be an inter-Collegiate 
tuition, saving Colleges from making unnecessary 


system of 





“private hour” and do more by classes. The late Mr. J. y 
Sargent taught composition in the lecture-room. But ¢} 
“private hour ” is a very sacred thing. The University, which 
has three Finance Committees, but none quite competent to 
deal with this sort of question, might appoint an Educationa} 
Delegacy. Its first duty would be to work out the strict 
“ business cost of University elucation for students of 
various classes. By this I mean the cost of instruction whether 
imparted by Professors and University Teachers or by College 
Tutors, who in all but stipend are University Teachers apa 
should be recognized as such. Tull fees should in all case 
be charged, but in cases of need subsidies must be forth. 
coming. In concert with the Colleges, the University Delegacy 
would bring such cases to the notice of Local Authorities or af 
the Board of Education. The top of the educational ladder 
has at present several missing rungs! 

The Colleges, in order to reduce for those in need the 
necessary cost of living in College, which they should unite to 
ascertain, ought to consider, (1) collectively, what co-operatio 
is possible, e.g. to reduce unnecessary appointments, chapel 
services, &¢c.; (2) singly, what modification of limited trusts 
may be possible to set free revenue for assisting education. 
But behind all these schemes the Colleges must have the loyalty 
of their old members. If every man who now takes his name 
off the books before proceedling to the M.A. degree would insure 
his life in favour of the College even for £50, we should be far 
better able to move with the times. At present we receive 
generous gifts and loyal support, but from too few in each 
successive generation.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. Poywroy. 

University College, Owford. 


a 


” 


3 





THE KUT SURVIVORS. 
{To THe Epiroy or THe ‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sirn,—The 29th of this month is the third anniversary of one of 
the darkest days of the war, since it was on that day the garr’- 
son of Kut-el-Amara was forced by sheer starvation to surren- 
der to the Turks. Why the garrison placed in this 
disastrous position, from which it was not possible to relieve i‘, 
it is not my intention to discuss. What it is desired to bring 
to notice—and in doing so I am convinced that I am merely 
voicing the wishes of the greater part of the British public— 
is the apparent neglect of recognition of the survivors of that 
gallant force. What they endured during that siege, an 
afterwards at the hands of their captors, cannot be realize! 
by any except those who suffered it. The various articles and 
letters which have been published from time to time in the 
leading papers give some hint of its nature, and the small 
number of the survivors tells its tale. 

It is too late to give them the welcome home they dese: ved 
but it is not too late to reward them, and I am convinced that 
it is the desire of the nation as a whole that this should he 
done, and done quickly. It cannot be too much to expect that 
the reward should take the form of a special decoration to 
commemorate that famous siege. In addition, and equally 
important, it is necessary that none of the garrison, officers 
and rank-and-file, should be allowed to suffer in a pecuniary 
sense for their imprisonment, which was caused by no fault of 
theirs. When one considers the numbers affected, the total 
cost of such reward and compensation would be a small matter 
in comparison with the sums which have been, and are being, 
spent on far less deserving cases. It is to be hoped that on or 
before the third anniversary of that dark day—April 29th, 1916 
—the authorities will publish an official announcement to the 
effect that some special decoration is to be awarded to the 
defenders of Kut-el-Amara, mark of their country's 
appreciation of the manner in which they performed their duty. 
At the same time the authorities should announce that the 
garrison will receive some substantial form of gratuity. And 
last, but by no means least, that the relatives of officers and men 
who died during imprisonment will receive compensation at 
the expense of 'Turkey.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Bentinck. 


was 


as a 





CHURCH AND STATE. 
[To tHe Epivor or tHE “ Specrator.'') 
Sir,—At a time when decentralization is generally recognized 
leading statesmen the chief 
administration, the “ voice of the Church” seems to 
centralization, even though it has failed so patently in 
case. The ‘Enabling Bill” and the ‘“ Central Counei! ”’ 
echeme would perpetuate the inefficacy of Convocation. 
cation is hWd in London, and therefore only the richer clergy 
that is the dignitaries, can afford to attend it. Thus the rank- 
and-file of the clergy are never really represented nor thei 
views ventilated. Were a the clergy 
throughout the country, the Bishop of Hereford would probably 
be found to have the support of 
opposition to the attempt to change our national e 


by as feature in progressive 


favour 


her 


Convo- 


; 


Referendum of taken 


thousands of the clergy in his 


mprehensive 





apporntinents ; 


and it may be practicable to trench on the 


Church into a narrow, limited sect. Many ef the reforms 
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suggested by Dr. Temple could be carried out under the present 
conditions of Church government if the administrafive machine 
were decentralized. It would not require a Turgot to work 
up an effective administration through ruridecanal meetings, 
archidiaconal visitations, and episcopal conferences. Reforms 
should begin from the top, and while we have Convocation or 
a Central Council composed only of dignitaries these reforms 
will always be checked. These remarks also apply to lay effort, 
which would be better represented with decentralization. At 
present the clergy when they do meet together are not 
expected to discuss any measures submitted to them, nor are 
they encouraged to urge reforms. The “ Enabling Bill ” has 
not really been laid before the clergy or laity for their dis- 
cussion or approval. It is the proposal of a certain ecclesiastical 
clique, which seeks to extend its present power in the Church. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. DaveyrMp.e. 
lam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 





REFORM OF THE INCOME TAX. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


THE 


Sir,—With reference to the above, your correspondent points 
out that if married people were taxed separately one married 
household would be unfairly taxed compared with another; 
but the question is, as Mr. Chamberlain admitted last week, 
one of injustice between married people and unmarried people. 
If the Brown household quoted by your correspondent con- 
sisted of any two unmarried people, sisters or others, with 
£130 a year each, they also would escapesthe Income Tax 
while the household continued to pay 
on the single income of £260. In fact, these 
instances prove too much: not that the “ marriage penalty ” 
is fair, but that it is not fair that some wives should have 
private incomes and others none—a fact as wide as the distri- 
bution of wealth itself, and therefore beyond the control of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Now that the tax is steeply 
graduated the discrepancy between the assessment of combined 
incomes and single incomes is greatly increased, as you pointed 
out in your issue of April 5th; the effect is to make curious 
diferences between the married and the unmarried household, 
a3, for instance, a tax of £100 for the former on a joint income 
of £600 and only £54 for the latter on two separate incomes 
amounting to £0600. It is natural that men and women should 
wish to be taxed on their own income and not on their 
The present arrangement does not conduce to thrift 
middle-class wives, as there too great 
rate at which invested money will be 
M. T. 'TaNNer. 


altogether, Jones 


£12 18s. 9d. 


partner’. 
and saving 
uncertainty as to the 
asseszed.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Winscombe, Somerset. 


among is 





WAGES AND OUTPUT: FACING THE TRUTH. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Stz,—I do not allege that there is more slacking among the 
tuiners or other manual workers than among other classes, but 
it is quite true that the average British wage-earner (in many 


cases under a mistaken idea of his interests) restricts the 
amount of work he does, and does not work as his forefathers 
did, and does less work than the average workman in the 


United States. It is well known that not only do miners in 
America do much more work per man than in Great Britain, 
hut bricklayers lay quite twice as many bricks per day. It is 


also true that with higher wages there is a distinct tendency | 
or J 





to slacken and do less. Than that tendency there is no greate 
danger to the prosperity and material well-being of our 
country, including wage-earners and the poor. The average 
politician or Trade Union leader does not face these truths. 
Although he may know them, and speak of them privately, 
does not them It would unpopular, 
Miners and other manual workers unfortunately resent it, and 
are angry when any one frankly telis them unpalatable truths. 
Mr. J. B. Cutter illustrates this in your issue of March 29th. 
He asks not for the truth but sympathy.”” He writes: 
“My knowledge of shipbuilding is absolutely nil,” yet he 
ventures to assert that the evidence of “ Shipbuilder ’"—who 
many years’ practical experience, who has the 
is unbiassed, and sympathetic 
Being 


he state publicly. be 


for 


writes from 
exact figures before him, and 
with the workmen—is “ obviously contrary to facts.” 
contrary to Mr. Cutter’s opinions, it must of course be pre- 
judiced and to facts.”” That attitude, and the 
disregard of economic laws which underlies it, are among the 
greatest hindrances to a real improvement in the living condi- 
[I am, Sir, &c., SHIPBUILDER, 


“ contrary 


tions of our people. 





STATE HOUSING. 
{To tre Epiror or tue “ Sprcratror.’’] 
Siz,—Mr. —. 


I. Oliver states with clearness (Spectator, January 


Asth) some of the difficulties of State housing, and asks how will 
the Government se've the difficulty it is pledgal to tackle. I 








am not competent to suggest any solution of these difficulties, 
but what I do wish to urge is that, in spite of grave dangers of 
State housing, the greater danger lies in any tendency to evada 
Government pledges. Nothing has aroused greater interest 
in the country districts than the question of cottages. ‘The 
Prime Minister has proclaimed that rural England is in need 
of cottages and that the State will build them. At the General 
Election this was echoed in nearly every election address, and 
innumerable promises have been made by Ministers that we 
cannot return to the old conditions. Therefore, even if, for the 
time being, it may be necessary to assume frankly that Siate 
housing can only be dons at the cost of considerable subsidies, 


with all its attendant economic drawbacks, the needs of the 
villages must be boldly faced. In the meantime it is to be 
hoped that some solution of the graver difficulties may be forth- 


coming, and that schemes may be devised to ensure that the 
benefits fall to the thrifty and deserving, perhaps through the 
co-operation of Friendly and Public Utility Societies. I fear 
that your other correspondent’s suggestion of Goverument help 
for landowners to build cottages would rouse jealous suspicion 
from Labour, and become the subject of bitter controversy. 
The position is one that in normal times would appear to be 
insurmountable. But, in sober truth, it must be realized that 
this first period of reconstruction is critical. Even if the cost 
at first be almost on of times of war, it should be 
regarded as expenditure on productive employment and for the 
reconstitution of social and industrial life. If people of influ- 
ence do not realize this, the alternative may prove more costly 
in the end, The most crying need in towns and villages is 
industrial peace, even if the peace can only be attained by the 
Government losing money on State housing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Keston, Kent. A. W. Canter. 


the scale 


THE CLEANSING OF PERSONS ACT. 
{To tHe Eprton or THE “ Spzctator.’’) 
Sir,—The Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council desire ta 


bring to the notice of your readers the Report they have just 
published on the urgent necessity of the compulsory extension 
of the Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897. This is a 
Act, giving power to Local Authorities to spend 
providing free cleansing facilities to 
During the twenty years in which this Act has been in force 
it is discouraging to find how many Local Authorities 
evaded their duty and sheltered themselves behind its per- 
In any vigorous handling of the Housing 


Permissive 
money in 


verminous persone, 


missive wording. 


question this matter becomes of imperative importance. 


We must bear in mind that disease comes in the trail of 
dirt, and that if verminous persons can obtain a certain degree 
of relief from discomfort hy bathing in public baths, these 


baths are at once rendered a possible source of acute danger to 
The equipment and arrangenent 


deration 





the rest of the population. 
of cleansing stations is a matter needing careful consi 





or much waste of public money may take place. The lines on 
which this should be done should be laid down by the Iccal 
Government Board, after indispensable consultation wit's 
scientific experts in the destruction of vermin. The stations 
should be placed where they can be used without stigma. In 
many towns the only available facility is in the workhouse 


Some Authorities have placed their cleansing stations a 
ing the public mortuary. It that 


epidemic, at the very time when such baths would be 


is evident during a ser 
needed, they would have to be closed, 

In reporting to the Education Committee of the LL...’ 
Dr. Kerr said: “ The majority of 
amongst children may be traced to want of cl 


cases OF injury to health 


eanliness.”” Few 





people, however, realize how injurious to the cause of educa- 
tion is the verminous condition of our children in elementary 
schools. Here are two typical instances of the direct hearing 
of this question on the education of the ntry. They are 
taken frem a long list of such cases :— 

“© A? was excluded on account of the filthy condition of her 
head, and given a card with cleansing instructions. ‘The 


mother, who wished to keep the child at home to mind the 


baby, took no steps in the matter, and the girl continued to le 
The mother then summoned for the 


! 
was keeping 


excluded. 


| girl at home, but by appealing to the Magistrate’s pity she 
contrived to get her case adjourned time after time, till tis 
child had lost twenty-five weeks of schooling. When the 
Managers at last took the case up, they found the girl was 





mother’s 


within a fortnight of fourteen, and, owing to her 


manoeuvres, actually left school six months sooner than shw 
should. 

The case of ‘B’ is yet more cruel. Against her name wa3 
the note: ‘A good girl. Very intelligent and hard-working; 


should have been a scholarship girl.’ On examination of the 
child’s head it was found to be in a terribly verminous condi- 
tion. She was, of course, excluded from school. ‘The mother, 
a very plausible woman, got the Magistrate to adjourn h 
cage again and again, and the child wag kept in this terri®le 
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state of vermin, and away from school, for over a year, when 
she and her mother left the neighbourhood.” 

It is fondly imagined by those not closely acquainted with 
the evil that in newly built houses, provided with proper 
washing arrangements, vermin will disappear. Such a pro- 
phecy is most unlikely of fulfilment, and the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Advisory Council earnestly press for legislation to 
make compulsory the Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897. They 
further trust that no Housing Bill be allowed to pass without 
due provision being made in the new building areas for 
cleansing facililies for eradicating verminous conditions. It 
is very important that such cleansing statipns should be kept 
open during certain hours on Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marcarer R. Torrey, 
Hon. Secretary, Joint Parliamentery Advisory Council (Women Social 
Workers and Members of Parliament). 

P.S.—Copies of the Report can be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary, 7 Hobart Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 1. 

[We have been compelled to reduce our correspondent’s letter, 
but we recognize the great importance of this unpleasant 
subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NATIONAL HEALTH. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sin,—Whilst agreeing with Sir James Mackenzie that the 
study of symptoms is perhaps the most important method of 
arriving at a correct diagnosis in many diseases, especially if 
the diagnosis is to be made early enough to be of benefit to the 
patient, and having for years advocated that this method 
should be applied to the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
nevertheless I do not think there need be any antagonism 
between this method and laboratory methods. The real danger 
lies in using any method in exclusion to another so long as 
both are really useful. The great danger of those who are so 
anxious to rely on laboratory methods is that they refuse to 
utilize clinical methods which are staring them in the face 
often when they themselves have nothing reliable to take their 
place, and in some cases allow patients to be denied treatment 
until some late change in the tissues of the patient allow of an 
unequivocal verdict to be given. Thus some physicians still go 
on the principle that pulmonary tuberculosis cannot be diag- 
nosed until tubercle bacilli are found in the sputum, although 
this is a disease which can often be diagnosed from symptoms 
long before the bacilli are discoverable in the laboratory. The 
plain duty of medicine here is largely to discredit this as a 
method of useful diagnosis, and the duty of the laboratory 
researcher is to cast about for some earlier method of diag- 
nosis; meanwhile the treatment and diagnosis must go on with 
the already well-proved methods. One thing seems clear, and 
that is for the Health Ministry to remember that cure and 
prevention of disease are the only matters they are concerned 
with.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp E. Presr. 
Ayrshire Sanatorium, New Cumnock. 





BRITISH SUFFERERS IN GERMANY. 
{To tHe Epitor or rHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—May I through the medium of your paper make known to 
the public what effect the blockade has had on one individual 
case? It must be only one of many similar ones. This aspect of 
it has not been brought forward in the Press, as the increasing 
menace of Bolshevism is the most obvious one. 

My only sister, a born British subject, is lying seriously ill 
in a German hospital, her condition being diagnosed by a 
specialist as being the result of the lack of nourishing food, in 
other words semi-starvation. She married seven years ago a 
German officer, who was killed early in the war. She has lived 
sihce then practically alone in her country house, waiting for 
permission to come home to us. She has, of course, had great 
difficulty in getting the necessaries of life; how difficult it has 
been I realize now on hearing of her illness. She will get all 
the care it is possible to give her, but her condition can hardly 
be improved, I fear, till she leaves Germany. Surely it is a 


y- 





thort-sighted policy to reduce the Germans to the desperate | 


state that Russia was in when she made a separate peace. Do 
we also realize how many of our own people in Germany are 


suffering pangs of hunger and having to listen to the inevitable | 


accusations of our “ inhumanity ’’? 

The report of the Army White Paper published a week ago 
shows how terrible conditions in Germany were in January. 
I’'rom a Christian point of view one can hardly reconcile one’s 
mind as to the “ 
in such a way 
ot 


‘ 


Are we not also losing our much-prized name 
and at the same time is not the 
‘beaten foe ” turning into a wild, unreasoning maniac?—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. B. 
[No humane person could fail to sympathize with our corre- 
spondent. In respect also of the need for feeding the Germans 
back to health, physical and political, we agree. But there is 
another side to the matter. What madness of the Germans to 


generous conquerors, 


” 





right judgment ” of allowing things to go on | 


put obstacles in our way when their salvation cannot come 
without our aid! Till the last possible moment they resisted 
our plan of using their merchant vessels for conveying food 
to Germany. The Germans could also do more to relieve the 
admitted scarcity if food were distributed mere scientifically 
and more honestly.—Ep. Spectator. | ? 





THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHE “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—Officers and men of the “‘ First Seven Divisions” owe 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Winston Churchill for his decision tg 
add a distinctive emblem to the riband of the “1914 Star.” 
By this action he has to some extent quashed the insult offered 
to H.M. the King in the bestowal of His Majesty’s gift upon 
thousands not entitled to receive it. It is now close upon five 
months since, in response to numerous requests from “ Old 
Army ” officers and men, I first took action in the matter. 
As usual in such things, the fight to resecure justice has been 
difficult; but it is no more than the due of Mr. Churchill to 
state here that, from the moment when he was able to take 
official cognizance, the matter has received his cordial sym. 
pathy. The result, the best which can be achieved under the 
circumstances, is announced to-day (April 11th). 

May I take this opportunity of requesting those officers who 
served through the Retreat from Mons to send me their names 
and permanent addresses (if they have not already done so), 
that I may complete the Roll for the proposed Reunion in 
London this summer?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forest Row, Sussex. Arruvur Corpert-Sairn. 

(Mr. Churchill ought certainly to receive the credit due to 
him. We may say here that he also acted wisely and firmly in 
the public interest, as officers of the Army readily acknow- 
ledge, in his latest military measures. He stopped the rot 
which a few weeks ago might have destroyed the Army. Our 
objection to Mr. Churchill is not that he does not do good 
things—a man of such fertility and versatility is bound to do 
some good things—but that his restlessness and personal ambi. 
tion are such that we can never feel safe with him. That is 
still our feeling—we cannot forget his war record—but if ever 
that feeling removed we shall thankfully say so.—Ep 
Spectator.] 


is 





THE 29m DIVISION MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe -‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I shall be grateful if, as in former years, you wil! allow 
me through the Spectator to call the attention of all friends 
of the 29th Division of Gallipoli fame to the annual memorial 
service to be held in Holy Trinity Church, Eltham, $.E. 9, at 
11 a.m., Friday, April 25th, the anniversary of the historic 
landing. The Royal Artillery Band and their trumpeters will 
be in attendance. I shall be glad to reserve seats for all who 
shall apply for them to me direct.—I am, Sir, &., 
Henry A. Hau, C.T.P. 
(Late Divisional Chaplain to 29th Division, 1916). 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 9. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To tHe Epitor or tar ** Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In all the arrangements at present suggested for the 
improvement in social conditions for domestic servants should 
not something be done to safeguard the employers’ interests> 
For be it remembered that domestic service has been the only 
trade where apprentices learnt their work, destroyed property 
(often valuable) at the employers’ cost, and often left situation: 
when their training was finished. Most mistresses fully realize 
the need of and are willing to have new household conditions, 
but what are they to get in return? My husband has a fairly 
large parish and a small income, and two months ago I engaged, 
as a daily maid, a girl who had been in manitions, nineteen 
years of age. She had 15s. weekly, Saturdays off from 10 a.m., 
Sundays from 2.30. She could neither cook nor de any washing, 
and left at 7.30 each evening. I provided aprons and caps. 
One evening after having been paid she calmly informed me sh 
was not coming back. Up to that time she had never hinted that 
she was in any way dissatisfied, so I pointed out to her that she 
was acting most unfairly, and ought to give a week’s notice or 
wages. She simply answered, “ She did not care,’’ and went, 
having, of course, had two months’ training at my expense. 
Also, in addition to her regular time offi, she had had five half- 
days extra during the two months. Surely such cases as this, 
which are numerous, call for some safeguarding of employers’ 
interests.—I am, Sir, &., F. P. Hauumay. 
The Manse, Tayport, Fife. 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF NATURE 
RESERVES. 


[To the Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’') 


Sir,—I read with interest the article in your issue of March 
29th on the preservation of common-lands, and observed the 
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reference to the splendid work done by the National Trust 
There was, however, no mention made of the Society for the 
Ppromection of Nature Reserves, the objects of which are of a 
similar nature. This Society was founded in 1912 with the 
following aims :— 

(1) To collect and collate information as to areas of land in 
the United Kingdom which retain their primitive conditions 
and contain rare and local species liable to extinction owing 
to building, drainage, and disafforestation, or in consequence 
of the cupidity of collectors. All such information to be 
treated as strictly confidential. 

2) To obtain and hold these areas under such conditions as 
may be necessary. The Society has been granted a charter of 
jncorporation with power to possess landed property. — 

(3) To preserve for posterity as a national possession some 
part at least of our native land, its fauna, flora, and geological 
features. 

(4) To encourage the love of Nature, and to educate public 
opinion to a better knowledge of the value of Nature study. 

The control of the Society’s affairs is in the hands of a repre- 
sentative Council consisting at present of the following :— 
President: the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. Dr. I. Bayley 
Balfour, F.R.S., Sir Edward H. Busk, Sir Franeis Darwin, 
F.RB.S., Dr. F. D. Drewitt, G. Claridge Druce, Professor J. 
Bretland Farmer, F.R.S., Dr. S. F. Harmer, F.R.S., Sir L. 
Fletcher, F.R.S., Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G., Viscount 
Harcourt, Sir H. Maxwell, 2. G. B. Meade-Waldo, F. E. Lemon, 
the Right Hon. E. 8. Montagu, M.P., Sir D. Morris, Professor 
F. W. Oliver, F.R.S., the Earl of Plymouth, C.B., Professor 
E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., Sir David Prain, F.R.S., the Hon. N. C. 
Rothschild, W. H. St. Quentin, Dr. R. TF. Scharff, Professor 
A. G. Tansley, F.R.S., A. Trevor-Battye. Hon. 
C. E. Fagan, LS.O. Hon. Secretaries: W. R. Ogilvie-Grant 
and the Hon. F. R. Henley. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have kindly given 
permission to the Committee to use the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Road, London, S.W., as the address of the 
Society. 

To carry out the objects of the Society prompt action must 
be taken, for year by year suitable areas become fewer; and 
local plants and insects are found to have been extirpated 
when the acquisition of a few acres of land would have saved 
them. Such land is often unsuitable for other purposes; an 
isolated spot on Government property, a piece of marshland, 
a bird-haunted cliff, or a stretch of wood and copse where the 
undergrowth has been allowed to follow its own devices are 
admirable subjects for Nature reserves. Above all, it 
essential that the land selected or reserved should as far as 
possible retain its primitive wildness. Such lands still exist 
in the United Kingdom, though each year they become more 
rare, and cnce deprived of their indigenous occupants they can 
never be restored to a natural state. It should be borne in 
mind that if in the course of time, owing to the growth of a 
city, or for some other reason, a Nature reserve has ceased to 
serve its purpose, the ground would still be valuable as an 
open space.—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Facan, Hon Treasurer. 

British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.W. 
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UNITY OF CHURCIL AND CHAPEL. 
(To tee Eprror or tue ** Spectrator.’’) 
Sirn,—Some werds which 
tator of March 29th expr: 
of the whole matter 
them ?-— 





melude a book review in the Spec- 
ss, as IT humbly think, the conclusion 
on the subject of reunion. May I-quote 
“Denominationg will continue to exist; the distinction 
between Church and Chapel, which is partly temperamental 
and partly cultural, is not easily broken down. But unity of 
spirit is not violated man aitends Church and 
another Chapel; it is violated only when either rejects or 
excommunicates the other because of these indifferent things.” 
Let offer Ulustration. I am a Wesleyan 
Without for a moment assuming the infallibility of my denomi- 
nation, I will venture to say that eo long as the great Church 
of England allows any of its clergy or people to feel that they 
do wrong if they enter a Wesleyan chapel, not even the Bishop 


because one 


me an minister. 


of London’s chivalrous projects will make the two become one 
how or in forty years. And, after all, why should they be one 
except in spirit ? Even as things are, they can stand together 
for what the ealled “the great and 
commonplaces of religion 

Permit another quotation from the review in question :— 


Times once enduring 


” 


“Perhaps the greatest hindrance to religious unity in this 
country ig the obsession of an unattainable and meaningless 
uniformity which haunts the clerical imagination. This obses- 
sion is not found only among the Anglican clergy. It may be 
called the ‘ Official Fallacy,’ because officials— Bishops, Modera- 
tors, Chairmen, Presidents—are peculiarly exposed to it: its 
habitat is the official mind.” 


Alas! too often, women, as well as men, cherish the exclusive 








and official mind. But why should any of us, rejoicing as we 
universally do in diversity and variety in the world, in our 
families, and wherever else we turn, hesitate to welcome it in 
the broad fields of religion? We no more need all be Anglicans 
or Baptists or Wesleyans than all the King’s armies and all 
the King’s men need be Grenadiers. 

Remember the situation is grave. Is all the agony of the 
war to bring no improved relationships in the realm of 
religion? We have argued long and are arguing still about 
Orders, and traditions and points of ritual, and all the time 
the world for which our Lord was crucified is crucifying Him 
afresh and putting Him fo open shame. Is it quite certain 
that none of the nails are driven by hands like mine—hands, 
that is, which open one little denominational gate into Heaven, 
as though there were no other entrance; whereas the hands 
of the Crucified have opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers P—I am, Sir, &e., J. Enwarp Hariow. 

90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 


A CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the subject of a Children’s Bible, or 
Biblia pauperum, perhaps you will allow me to mention that I 
have met with a praiseworthy attempt at such a publication. 
It is entitled A Pictorial Life of Jesus Christ in the Words of 
the Evangelists, with brief notes, compiled by the Rev. H. 
Formby, and published by Burns, Oates, and Co., 17 Portman 
Street, price sixpence. The text is that of the Douai version, 
and the notes are harmless as well as brief, with the exception 
perhaps of one on p. 44, where the reference to the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent is in flat contradiction to the text it pro- 
fesses to elucidate, which reminds one of Dr. South’s remark : 
“This text would have been clearer if it had not 
plained.” If the S.P.C.K. or some other firm would undertake 
a corresponding publication, the text that of the Authorized 
Version with illustrations of a more artistic character, they 
would supply, I feel sure, a felt want.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. J. C.-B. 


been ex- 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—As patriotism showed itself in a rush to enlist and serve, 
so now it takes the form of gratitude and a rush of each little 
village to be the first to raise up its memorial to the fallen and 
to give its thankofferings for peace and victory. Alas! 
already these thankofferings are being spoilt by dissension and 
ill-feeling, which might be avoided if Village Committees were 
not carried too far in their first enthusiasms—if only they 
would consider their memorials as national and not merely 
local affairs, and also would not act independently of the 
wishes of subscribers. The suggestion already made by the 
Spectator that designs of buildings should be submitted for 
approval to the Academy Committee of Artists ought to be 
generally followed, and so prevent works being hurriedly put 
up everywhere to be banned as unsuitable and inartistic by 
those future generations who we trust will be more educated 
and artistic than our own. 

As a subscriber who has already suffered by the mistakes of 
a Village Committee, may I suggest there are three snares o1 
pitfalls to be avoided? (1) Not to accept voluntary work from 
an architect unless he will submit his designs to the Academy 
Committee, but rather for designs, and so have 
several from which to make a choice. (2) The Committee must 
not decide on its architect and design while he is present and 
his design on the table before him. (3) The Committee must, 
if it has no knowledge of art, be willing to be guided by weil- 
known and experienced experts. Lastly, may I suggest that 
the housing problem should have first consideration, and express 








advertise 


a hope that Government may see fit to forbid erection of wat 
memorials in any district till suitable houses have been pro- 


vided fer all returning soldiers and other workers?—I am, Sir 





&e., A War Memortiat Supscriper. 
AUSTRALIANS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your readers may be aware that there are still some 


thousands of Australian soldiers in this country and Frat 
It that marry 
as possible should have an opportunity of visiting an English 
last the ‘Old Country.” I think 
will deny that these gallant have deserved 
your readers feel a le to 
at I should 


nh 


to be repatriated to their homes. is desired 


as 


home as a of 


impression 
nobody well 
of the British people, and if any of 
these 
be very glad to hear from them and supply any informat 
on the matter they may desire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. PALMER, 

I/e Hospitality Department, Admini 
130 Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 


men 


entertain one or more of men their hx 


mes, 


trative Headquarters, A..F. 1. 
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LITERARY SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sm,—The annual meeting of the Cowper Society will be held 
at the Court House, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on April 25th; of 
the John Payne Society at 10 Oxford Road, Kilburn, on 
April 26th; of the Blake Society at 9 Pembroke Square, Ken- 
sington, on April 29th. I shall be pleased to send tickets and 
programmes gratis to any applicant. There will also be a 
Cowper gathering at the City Temple on Sunday, April 27th, 
ei 3.15. For this no ticket is required.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. Tomas Wricer. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY EPITAPH. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ Specrator.’’) 
€irn,—-Mr. Larden asks how Professor Clerk Maxwell's friend 
can have met with the grotesque epitaph, beginning :— 

“* When terrestrial All, in chaos, shall exhibit effervescence, 
Then celestial virtues in their most refulgent essence 
Shall, beaming beauteous radiance, through the ebullition 

shine 
Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, divine.” 
The answer is easy: he may have read it in print. It appeared 
in Notes and Queries of July 4th, 1855, and was there stated to 
have been published, forty years previously, in a local news- 
paper, as existing in some Shropshire churchyard. The place, 
the date, the name of the deceased person, were apparently not 
given even in the newspaper. The correspondent “ G, L. F.” 
who sent it to Notes and Queries asked: ‘ Can any one identify 
it?” No one ever did, until Mr. Larden told us in your 
eolumns last week that it is to be seen at High Ereall, in 
Shropshire.—I am, Sir, &e., Courtnry Kenny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





AUTHOR FOUND. 
{To THE Eprtor oF THE “ Spectator.’’} 
Sin,—In last week's issue of the Spectator I noticed that one of 
reur readers asks for help te identify the following poem. I 
have pleasure in doing so. You will find it in a small hook 
‘alled Soldier Poets, published by Erksine Macdonald, London. 
ie poem is written by S. Donald Cox, Rifleman, 2.5 C.L.R., 
London Rifle Brigade :— 
“To My Motser—1916. 

If IT should fall, grieve not that one so weak 

And poor as I 

Should die. 

Nay! though thy heart ehould break. 

Think only this: that when at dusk they speak 

tf sons and brothers of another one, 

Then thou eanst say— 1, too. had a son; 

He died for England's Sake.’ ” 
I trust that this thought may bring some little consolation to 
Lis mother.—I am, Sir, &c., Axyip Orme. 

The Hermitage, The Park, Nottingham. 
{We have received a large number of identical answers. 

Current poetry must be read more widely than is generally 
supposed.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
tuarked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
ve in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
ef expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
dditor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


—= 
YOR GOOD FRIDAY. 
Verba Crucis. 
I. 
Pray with the Crueified, should men disjustice you: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
2. 
He little reeks of death or worm that never dies, 
who looks to be with Christ to-day in Paradise, 
ut. 
Jesus, nor first nor last of men in agony, 
cried: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me!” 
Iv. 
O word of double worth, of meaning manifold! 
* Woman, behold thy son; thy mother, son, behold.” 
Vv. 
Would that, in answer to the piercing word: “I thirst,” 
out of my heart might streams of living water burst! 
VI. 
Tetelestai—the deed is done, the words are sped, 
the victim slain, the Eucharist accomplished. 
VII. 
The parting word proves death an entry not an end: 
“Father, into Thy hande my spirit I commend.” 


Oxford. R. W. M. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM.* 

Tue ordinary conception of philosophy is of something very 
remote from the obvious sane business of life. Metaphysics, in 
particular, we are inclined to regard as a rather dreary kind of 
game played in large volumes and the heavier quarterlies by 
erudite persons, each of whom invents his own rules, wins 
triumphantly, and then quarrels with other erudite persons 
who have invented different rules. Buckle’s famous remark 
that ‘there is no other study which has been so zealeusly 
prosecuted, so Jong continued, and yet remains so barren of 
results. In no other department has there been so much move- 
ment and so little progress,’ still fairly represents popular 
opinion on the subject. It is, however, a mistaken view, and 
dangerously mistaken ; for thought may be as violent an explo- 
sive as tri-nitro-toluene. A philosopher with an idea is much 
less controllable than an Anarchist with a bomb ; his sphere of 
influence is wider, his persistence is greater, and he is much 
less likely to succumb to the results of his own activities. Yet 
we suppress Anarchism when we can under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, while we allow Philosophy to stalk unchecked, 
like Respectability in the streets of Boston, under the impression 
that it is a visionary and abstract thing which does not really 
concern us. The task Mr. Scott has undertaken in the volume 
before us is to show that, on the contrary, some alarming mani- 
festations of recent years are fundamentally allied to certain 
teachings about the nature of ultimate reality which have been 
promulgated in the same period. 

He begins with an outline of the growth and the doctrines of 
Syndicalism. Trade Unioniem arose out of the recognition by 
craftsmen of the advantages of collective bargaining. The 
individual worker who withholds his labour in order to secure 
an increase in his wages can generally be replaced ; but when all 
the workers in a factory go out it is not so easy to replace them, 
and when all the workers in a district are on strike together 
the difficulty becomes acute. When, however, means of com- 
munication improve, distant localities become more accessible, 
and the employer has a larger field from which to procure sub- 
stitutes. The Union then endeavours to regain its strategic 
advantage by widening the Union until it includes, if possible, 
all the workers in that particular trade in the country. The next 
obvious step is to form alliances with the Unions of other trades ; 
this Unionism outside the Unions is the mechanical basis of 
Syndicalism. 

Up to this point Trade Unionism had been moving towards 
State Socialism. Its intention was to reform existing conditions 





* Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism: a Study in the Correlation of Con- 
teuporary Social Lewdencies, By &, W, Scott, London; A, and (, Black. 
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by means of State action. Its earlier exponents sought for a 
moral good as well as an economic good ; they believed in the 
good of the State as including all classes. But Marx and his 
followers looked chiefly, if not altogether, to the immediate good 
of the working classes, which they believed could be secured 
only at the expense of other classes, and they preached con- 
sistently a class war. Syndicalism of to-day is essentially 
economic and revolutionary :— 

“Jt is the resolution to secure at whatever cost the benefit 
of a class and shut the eyes to what lies beyond. We said that 
syndicalism had resigned something of value. What it has 
resigned is faith in the possibility of creating a shareable good 
ef the whole community. What it has substituted therefor is the 
conviction that nothing more is possible than that one class 
should seize its portion of a good which is unshareable.” 

The class war was to be waged relentlessly because in the 
eves of Marx it was the way of evolution. No concessions were to 
be made or accepted on either side; the employer who fought 
hardest for his class was bringing the ultimate triumph of the 
workmen nearest. But the modern Syndicalist goes a step 
further; he believes in strikes for their own sake. M. Georges 
Sorel, who is the modern apostle of the movement, becomes 
almost mystical in his devotion to the general strike. Its in- 
describable perfections move him to instinctive worship ; its 
sheer passionate beauty affects him like a sonnet :— 

“ Strikes,’ he says, ‘“‘ have engendered in the proletariat 
the noblest, deepest, and most moving sentiments that they 
possess; the general strike groups them all in a co-ordinated 
pieture, and, by bringing them together, gives to each one of 
them its maximum intensity ; appealing to their painful memories 
of particular confliets, it colours with an intense life all the 
iletails of the composition presented to consciousness. We thus 
obtain that intuition of Socialism which language cannot give 
us with perfect clearness—and we obtain it as a whole, per- 
ceived instantaneously.” 

Readers of M. Bergson will see how closely this is allied to the 
Bergsonian philosophy. Intuition instead of reason, and the 
benetits of immediate action, are tenets which he and the 
Syndicalists hold in common; and they are basic tenets. It 
would take us too long to follow the analysis by which Mr. 
Seott detects an element of materialism in M. Bergson’s teach- 
ing ; for that we must refer our readers to the book itself ; but 
to this element Mr. Scott refers M. Bergson’s spiritual kinship 
with M. Sorel :— 

He is induced by what is realistic in his work to utter a 
virtual benediction upon any political policy which bids people 
yo back from action which is rational, towards action which is 
instinctive and blind, This is precisely what Syndicalism needs 
to justify its policy. Syndicalism has taken courage 
—- to relinquish the more comprehensive, constructive, 
political view of the preceding Socialism ; and to fall back upon 
lirect action, upon striking straight for the immediate need, 
upon violence and action for action’s sake. The Syndicalist 
who saw clearly how well the whole outlook of Bergson confirmed 
his practical policy could, as we said, surprise no one if he 
responded to his teaching with a fervent amen.” 

The connexion with the Realism of Mr. Bertrand Russell is 
not quite so apparent ; Mr. Scott finds it in a certain contented 
narrowness which is characteristic of both. The Socialistic 
ideal has receded from the benefit of the commonwealth to the 
benetit of a class ; it has abandoned the wide prospects of Parlia- 
mentary action for the immediate harvest of a strike. ‘‘ The 
reforming spirit is content to be narrow, attempting less for the 
sake of accomplishing more.” Mr. Seott argues that in the 
tame way Mr. Russell's realism—his fondness for this-here-now- 
outside-the-mind—is essentially narrowing and unconstructive 
in thought, and leads to further narrowness in social theory, 
Certainly in his preference for the smaller organization over 
the larger, when the larger becomes large enough to identify 
itself with the State, Mr. Russell is in close touch with the 
Syndicalists; indeed, he says himself that he sympathizes 
with them ; but the connexion between his political and meta- 
physical theories seems to us to be rather one of analogy than 
logical necessity. The section dealing with this aspect of the 
question is, on the whole, the least convincing of the book. It is 
more clever than satisfactory. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be about the 
truth or falsehood of Mr. Scott’s principal positions, there can be 
none about the ability with which he has handled his material. 
His style is trenchant ; he hits hard but he hits fairly ; and it is 
permeated with a sense of humour as delightful in a work of 
this description as it is unexpected. The manner in which he 
hammers his arguments home with a twinkling phrase reminds 
us at times of Walter Bagehot ; our eye lights on a representative 
passage where we happen to open the book :— 

“Marx temporarily lifted Socialism out of all this, but only 





temporarily, There arose an order of creature after him, peace- 
ably-minded Revisionists, Fabians, et hoc genus omne, smoothing 
over his sharp — and toning down his martial spirit, who are 
regarded by the newer lights with abundant loathing. Now 
Bergson helps to define those bourgeois within the ca np, and of 
course one cannot despise a set of persons properly till one has 
defined them. Those people profess inter est in Socialism. But 
they are ‘ intellectuals.’ They make plans, they study sociology, 
they amass statistics, they write books. T hey see how the great 
programme is all going to work. They have even tried to cow- 
mence the working. They have put on their big spectacles, 
and taken up their long forceps and begun to patch and to 
doctor. After Bergson, what does all this mean but that they 
are just what their name implies—that they have become tlie 
dupes of the intellect again, have tried to act like beings who 
could foresee, and not simply sought to lie back on the running 
flood, spread their sails to the winds of God, and await ¢! 
grand catastrophe ?” 


Mr. Scott’s humour would entitle him to consideration for i 
own sake; but its value is intensified because it is only t!. 
grace which makes his more substantial merits attractive ; it : 
the spear-head of his clear, driving thought. 





AGINCOURT.* 

THE appearance of a posthumous volume on Henry V. by tl 
late Dr. Wylie is an event of great interest. Dr. Wylie, ae 
well known, was a whole-hearted believer in the intensi\: 
cultivation of a limited period of history. He abhorred t’ 
fluent narratives and the facile generalizations of whole epochi- 
which add nothing to our knowledge of the past. He thought 4 
better to fix his attention on one brief but momentous ref 
that of Henry IV., and to study all the available evidence ™ 
the chroniclers and the records bearing on the events of these. 
fourteen years. He worked slowly but steadily, in the scant, 
leisure that an Inspector of Schools enjoys, and at length co 
pleted his exhaustive history of the first Lancastrian King 
He then began on the same scale a history of the more attractiv« 
Henry V. His first volume described the opening of the rei 
from 1413 to 1415 and the preparations for the French campaiyy 
His second volume, which has now been published as the auth: a 
left it, deals with the famous campaign of Harfleur and Agi 
court, and ends with the remarkable naval fight at the mouth 
the Seine in August, 1416, when John, Duke of Bedford, scatter: 
the French and Genoese blockading fleet and relieved Harfleu't 
It is a monument of patient industry, equipped as usual with ¥ 
critical apparatus in which every modern book referring ‘ 
the subject seems to be mentioned, besides the old authorities: 
But those readers who are wise enough to fix their eyes on th¢ 
text and neglect the interminable footnotes for the time bein 
will find that it is very readable and entertaining, and that it 
presents a lively picture of the Agincourt campaign, which in 
some respects was the most astonishing forlorn hope in oui 
military annals. There are, too, several valuable essays on 
topics more sor less relevant to the matter in hand—one, foi 
instance, on the Duke of Berry, bibliophile and patron of the arts 
who died in 1416, and another on Great Waltham as a typica! 
village of the period. Dr. Wylie’s habit of borrowing from 
the chroniclers any curious obsolete words to which he took « 
fancy, and inserting them in his narrative, is not so prominent 
in this volume as in his earlier writings. The old terms are 
appropriately employed, forexample, ina learned chapter on the 
Lancastrian Navy, but the author had almost cured himself 
of a tendency which he used to indulge to excess, like Rabelais. 
When he writes that at Agincourt “the archers snatched up 
lance-heads or any snapped and broken weapons and butchere! 
them like sheep or dinged and hammered them like lumps upon 
an anvil,” we are reminded very faintly of the amazing vocabu- 
lary of the first and second volumes on Henry IV., though 
here as there the picturesque phrases are adapted from the 


a, 


~~, 


chroniclers. 
From the modern standpoint the English invasion of Normandy 


in 1415 looks like an unscrupulous attempt to profit by the civil 
strife between Burgundians and Armagnacs which was ruining 
France. The rival parties hated one another far more than they 
hated the invader, and the secret of Henry's success lay in the 
fact that the Dauphin dared not concentrate his whole strength 
in Normandy lest the Duke of Burgundy should come up and 
seize Paris and restore the rule of his butcher-partisans. The 
Duke did not, in fact, move during the campaign, though he was, 
Dr. Wylie is convinced, already the secret ally of England. His 
son, afterw ards Philip the Good, was kept against his will fax 
"© The Reign of Henry the Fifth. By J. H. Wylie, Vol, U., 1415-16, Can 
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away from the battlefield, though the D ke’s brother tock part in 
the fight and waskilled. But itisnot safe or fairto apply modern 
standards to the men of the early fifteenth century. Their 
modes of thought were wholly unlike ours. The piratical 
people of Harfleur, who surrendered after a six weeks’ siege, 
seem to have been genuinely surprised at Henry’s leniency in 
allowing most of them to go away unharmed, with small sums 
of pocket-money, of which they were relieved by French brigands. 
It is true that the wealthy burgesses who would not swear 
allegiance to the conqueror were sent to England and held 
to ransom, and that the half-empty town, like Calais, was to be 
filled up with English settlers. But in 1415 these were regarded 
as very fair terms. Again, the way in which the battle came 
about was distinctly mediaeval. Henry with the remnant of 
his expeditionary force, wasted by “ the flux” in the Harfleur 
marshes now covered by Le Havre, and depleted also by the 
necessity of leaving a strong garrison in the captured town, 
set out in October, 1415, to march across Normandy and Pon- 
thieu to Calais. The ford of Blanchetaque at the mouth of the 
Somme, where Edward IIT. had crossed on his way to Crécy, 
was guarded. Henry therefore marched up the west bank of 
the Somme beyond Amiens, while the French moved up the 
east bank to prevent him from crossing. He had very little 
food, and the country had been laid waste before him. He 
passed the Selle and the Avre, and struck’ south-east across 
last year’s battlefield by Harbonniéres and Nesle to the Upper 
Somme, since Péronne was strongly held. It was possibly 
at Harbonniéres that a soldier, whom Shakespeare identifies 
with Bardolph, stole a pyx from a church and was straightway 
hanged, in the presence of the King and the whole army, for a 
felony which our German enemies would regard asan act of merit. 
Henry found two fords ill guarded at Béthencourt and Voyennes, 
east of Nesle, and forced a passage on October 19th, moving 
thence northward past Péronne, and then westward across the 
Somme battlefield to Miraumont, whence his road lay by Acheux, 
Doullens, and St. Pol towards Calais. The French commanders 
had adopted a sound strategy in holding the Somme river- 
line and waiting until Henry had exhausted his little army by 
hard marching and lack of food. But directly he had crossed 
the Somme, they appear to have reverted to the ideas of the 
age of chivalry. In a Council of War at Péronne on October 
19th, some said that the English should be allowed to make 
their way to Calais. The majority, however, decided to fight 
the invader on the road, at an agreed time and place, and 
informed Henry of their decision. We cannot nowadays 
imagine Marshal Hindenburg, for instance, warning Siy Douglas 
Haig that he would fight him on such a day at Bapaume, and 
choosing a good level plain forthe encounter. But this is what the 
French actually did in 1415. They marched off to Agincourt, 
between Montreuil and St. Pol, leaving Henry and his men to 
find their way there without hindrance. ‘* The actual field of 
battle is limited to a stretch of perfectly open country (some two 
miles across and two and a half miles in breadth), and this was 
the site which the French themselves had deliberately chosen, 
where a fair fight could be played out free from all traps and 
bushments before everybody's eyes.” Henry arrived on October 
24th. He offered terms which the French, secure in their over- 
whelming strength, rejected out of hand, but he was informed 
that, as a gracious concession, the battle should take place 
iext day, the feast of St. Crispin, instead of a day later, since his 
men were hungry and could not wait. The etiquette of chivalry 
was strictly observed, except in so far as the French far out- 
aumbered Henry’s six thousand men, weary with more than a 
fortnight’s marching. 
The battle itself was a victory for a small disciplined force, 
fighting with the energy of despair, against a vast but ill. 
sonditioned army whose noble leaders could not agree. It was 
» victory also for the archer over the man-at-arms. Rain had 
‘allen all night, though Shakespeare makes no allusion to it, 
and the clay fields were heavy going for the French cavalry. 
Their opening charge, which was to scatter the archers, failed 
dismally. The French archers and crossbowmen came up late 
and were scattered bythe hail of English arrows. The French 
men-at-arms then advanced in columns so dense that they 
could not move freely, and fell a helpless prey to the English 
archers, who, after shooting off all their arrows, attacked the 
columns in flank and rear with ‘‘ swords, hangers, mauls, and 
hatchets.” In three hours the French centre was virtually 
destroyed. While the victors were collecting the prisoners, 
the Duke of Brabant, Burgundy’s brother, suddenly appeared 


~ ha, 
on the field and began to rally the French reserves. At the same 
moment it was reported that French plunderers had looteg 
the camp and stolen Henry’s crown and state sword, which he 
carried with him on his march. Henry, thinking that the 
battle must be resumed, gave his men the order to kill all the 
prisoners, who outnumbered his small force and constituted a 
danger. The soldiers demurred, not out of humanity, but because 
they hoped for good ransoms from their noble captives Henry, 
however, insisted, threatening to hang any man who disobeyed, 
and the awful deed was done. The Duke of Brabant himself, 
who was captured a little later, was killed in cold blood. The 
remarkable thing is, as Dr. Wylie points out, that contemporary 
French opinion did not blame Henry for this massacre, byt 
denounced this ‘‘ cursed reassembling of wicked men ”»—French. 
men, that is, ‘“‘who would not recognize that they were beaten by 
the rules of the game and whose useless rally made this dreadfy| 
slaughter a necessity.”” It seems to us that on such points ag 
this Dr. Wylie’s minute study of the chronicles is of great value, 
Under the influence of Shakespeare, whose representation of the 
hero-King is in accord with tradition, we think of Henry V. as 
a pious man, who was far more humane and generous than most 
of his contemporaries, and we are staggered by his brutality 
in slaughtering the prisoners. It is somewhat of a relief to find 
that his own age saw nothing flagrantly wrong in the act, and 
that his own countrymen simply regretted it as a waste of money, 
At the same time these judgments make us realize with a start 
the gulf that separates the fifteenth and the twentieth centuries 
in their conceptions of charity. 





THE DEATH OF TURNUS.* 
CLassicaL as well as modern authors have their ups and downs, 
The reverence with which Virgil was regarded in the Middle 
Ages had a mystical rather than a literary basis. The magic 
with which he appeals to modern critics is that of style—of the 
lines which have been compared with bars of gold. But he has 
never been a popular author in the sense that Horace has been 
and still is. ‘ Pius Aeneas,” as Mr. Warde Fowler admits, 
irritates men of the world like C. J. Fox. The romantic and 
chivalrous temper of modern times goes out to the passionate 
Turnus and the forsaken Dido rather than the self-protective 
hero. Then again there has always been a school of critics 
who have instituted invidious comparisons between the noble 
simplicity of Homer and the studied artistry of Virgi!—who 
emphasize the derivative quality of his work, and reyard it 
rather in the light of variations on an original theme than as a 
creative work of the first order. The fact that, in the phrase 
of one of his most distinguished commentators, he “disdained to 
say a plain thing in a plain way” has told against him. And 
Virgil has suffered from over-familiarity as a school text-book ; 
from association with the deadening twenty-lines-a-lesson 
method. Yet he has never lacked his devoted admirers, and 
some of the most splendid tributes to his genius are of recent 
date. Foremost among these we should be inclined to place 
Tennyson’s Ode, which is not only one of the half-dozen finest 
short odes in the English language, but a wonderfully felicitous 
summary of the matter and manner of Virgil’s work. Then there 
is the brilliant and eloquent study of the late F. W. H. Myers 
in his Classical Essays. The labours of Conington and Nettle- 
ship, the prose translation of Mr. Mackail, and the admirable 
notes of Mr. T. E. Page occur in this context; but the most 
conclusive evidence of the spell of Virgil is to be found in the 
voluminous and discursive commentary of Dr. Henry, the 
Dublin doctor who, aided by his devoted daughter, spent 
the last thirty years of his life in the study of his favourite 
author. Henry’s Virgilian travels—he crossed the Alps seventeen 
times with his daughter, sometimes in snow—are perhaps the 
most extraordinary and touching episode in the romance of 
modern scholarship. 
Mr. Warde Fowler's further ‘“ Observations” 
those already published on the seventh and eighth books of the 
Aeneid and follow the same method. The ugliness of the usual 
edition of a classic is avoided. The text and “ observations” 
are given separately, and the latter are free alike from the 
pedantry and the acrimony of the professional commentator. 
The hardest thing he says of any of his predecessors is that 
“the Scotch critic [Sellar] is chilly as usual.” The quality of his 
owncomment is best expressed in the Latin phrase mitis sapientia. 
Mr. Warde Fowler loves his Virgil, and found him a solace 


supplement 
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amid the constant anxiety of the winter of 1917 and the spring 
of 1918. He has no sympathy with those who only see in Virgil 
an imitator. Indeed, while agreeing with those authorities 
who believe that, had he lived, Virgil would have improved and 
revised his work, Mr. Warde Fowler finds him in the twelfth 
book “ more completely master of his language and his metre 
than ever, more entirely free to use and vary them as he pleases.” 
The result is not so pleasing as the “golden beauty of the 
Georgics.” ‘‘ It is not unlike what we experience in going back 
from Cymbeline to The Merchant of Venice; or from Paradise 
Regained to the first two books of Paradise Lost; or again 
from Beethoven’s posthumous quartets to those of his middle 
period.” But he goes on :— 

“In the whole range of poetry there is nothing, I think, 
outside Paradise Lost and the Divina Commedia so grand as 
the conclusion [li. 887-952] to the great poem. Homer is here, 
Lucretius is here, others, perhaps, that we do not know of: 
Virgil calls in their aid to inspire him, to raise him to the highest 
level of which ancient poetry was capable. But the result is 
no amalgam ; it is Virgil and Virgil only, perfect in its nobility 
of diction, rhythm and imagination.” 

In commenting on an earlier passage, where the language comes 

from Homer, Mr. Warde Fowler does not hesitate to pronounce 
the Latin words more impressive and the expression quite as 
simple. The view of so sensitive and well equipped a critic 
commands respect, but we attach greater importance to his 
discussions of the psychology of Virgil and the character-drawing 
of the two contrasted heroes. The great point is that in this 
old family story, where the prudence of the father conflicts with 
the feeling of the mother for youth and beauty, we are expected 
to feel with Latinus, not Amata, 
“with Aeneas the mature representative of wisdom, not with 
the brilliant and passionate young lover. So it must ever be; 
s0 it was a thousand times over in Roman social life, where 
mariages de convenance were the regular practice and the passion 
of love was the illegitimate thing. . . . None the less it takes us 
an effort to sympathize with Aeneas in this question; and I 
am not sure that Virgil himself found it natural to do so. In 
the parallel case of Dido we may be sure that his heart was with 
the queen, and there are signs in this book that it was with 
furnus too. Yet his judgment was always with Aeneas, and 
the twelfth book sways between the two moods. Virgil, we 
must remember, was not a Roman by birth; he was really a 
Homo, a Man in the widest sense of the term, with a large and 
generous outlook on the world. He hada heart above legal 
contracts. But in the end there returns on him the greater 
nobility, piefas, justitia, fides, of his own hero, and the book 
closes in the right key for a Roman, and perhaps for all of those 
who place the claims of society above those of the individual.” 
This passage is supplemented by another in which Mr. Warde 
Fowler admits that Virgil, like Milton after him, was attracted 
by the character, his own creation, of the champion of the wrong 
side,and has made him so great a figure in his self-sacrifice for 
the wrong cause as to justify the word indignata in the last 
line of the book. ‘‘ But his is poetry, not philosophy, just as 
Milton’s treatment of Satan is poetry, not theology.” To 
Virgil poetry was all in all: “ whatever in the whole range 
of human thought and fancy entered his mind, emerged from 
it as poetry, and poetry only.”” There are many other passages 
which invite quotation. We must confine ourselves to one from 
the charming sketch of the development of Ascanius. A propos 
of the way in which Ascanius “rises suddenly above his own 
boyhood *’ in his reply to the old councillor’s appeal never to 
forget Nisus and Euryalus, Mr. Warde Fowler adds in a 
footnote :— 

“This is the age for which Virgil, like Scott, had a peculiar 
tenderness : 

‘ Just at the age ‘twixt boy and youth 

When thought is speech and speech is truth.’ 
These two perfect lines occur in the Introduction to the Second 
Canto of Marmion. The Warden of Wadham remarks—in 
the Literary Supplement of the Times, June 13, 1910—that 
‘Scott's children are always just growing up.’ It is so with 
Euryalus, Lausus, and Pallas, and Ascanius grows all through 
the Aeneid.” 





THE RELIGION OF THE BEATITUDES.* 

Tuere is a Cathedral—it shall be nameless—of which it could 
have been said a few years ago that all the four Residentiary 
Canons were men of intellectual distinction. But it must also 
be said that their ministrations were inadequately appreciated 
by their hearers, whose point of view was expressed by a de- 
tached observer: “The old ladies who attend the Cathedral 
services say this—‘ We don’t want to hear what Canon A thinks 

* The Re ligion of the Beat tudes, By the Rev, Miaos Devine, MAL London : 
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of God, or Canon B of the Bible, or Canon C of Church History ; 
what we want is to go home feeling comfortable.’”’ That this 
should be the mind of English churchgoers has brought the 
English pulpit into contempt, and is a source of real weakness 
to English religion. Supply and demand are correlatives: our 
congregations get the preaching that they desire and deserve. 
But intelligent people refuse “‘ to hear sermons” ; and there is 
an increasing gulf between the lay and the clerical mind. In 
Scotland the pulpit is still a power. The reason is that it is 
living and actual; a Scots village congregation would resent 
the preaching that satisfies a fashionable London church. The 
former asks for, and expects, instruction ; the latter wants “ to 
go home feeling comfortable.” And each gets what it demands. 

Mr. Devine’s addresses are of the Scots rather than the English 
type. We do not know whether he filled All Hallows, Lombard 
Street; but, had they been preached in Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
the church in which these addresses were delivered would have 
been crowded to the doors. They present us with “a devotional 
and literary treatment of the Beatitudes” ; the preacher's aim 
is “to enforce their teaching by illustrations from history, 
biography, and literature.” The conception is a happy one. 
Christianity is part and parcel of Western civilization; it has 
influenced and pervaded every department of thought and life. 
To overlook this is to see our world out of perspective. The 
distinction between the religious and the secular is surface and 
apparent only ; press it, and it escapes you ; the preacher who 
is not soaked in Wordsworth, in Matthew Arnold, in Browning, 
is ill-equipped for his task. For the New Testament, taken by 
itself, does not give us a code of Christian ethics; it is on the 
fundamental misconception that it does so that much of the 
ethical criticism to which Christianity has been subjected rests. 
Mr. Devine rightly insists on this :— 

‘“Nowhere does our Lord claim to have originated a new 
code of morals. He always assumed an existing code. The 
moral teaching of the New Testament takes for granted a 
good deal that is not explicitly stated as morally binding, such 
as the virtues implied in a good citizen, which existed wherever 
Roman law prevailed, . . . The virtues of the Beatitudes are 
corrective and supplemental rather than exhaustive; for Jesus 
addressed Himself to the points in which previous morality 
had failed... . It is when we realize Christ’s sanction to all 
that was good in Pagan morality, His rejection of all that was 
corrupt, His substitution of principles for hard and fast rules, 
His appeal to the spirit rather than to the letter of the law, 
that we can confidently affirm, after nineteen hundred years’ 
experience, that we seek in vain for a better translation of the 
nr of virtue from theory to practice than to endeavour so to 
live that Christ would approve our life.” 





WITHIN THE RIM.* 

WueEn the late Henry James elected, at one of the darkest 
moments of this country’s history in the Great War, to become 
a naturalized Englishman, he not only paid Britain a delicate 
and generous compliment which she will never forget, but 
proved thereby his devotion to the Allied cause. He died before 
the triumph of that cause was assured, but during the brief 
time he lived here as a citizen, sharing our anxieties and hopes, 
he used his genius freely in its support. The five essays re- 
printed in the book before us all deal with the war, and the 
majority of them were written in aid of some specific phase of 
war activity. The essay which gives its name to the book is 
a very happy example of its author's genius. Britain, the 
inviolate, set so safely, it had seemed, within her opaline “rim,” 
is suddenly “exposed to some fresh and strong determinant, 
something that breaks in like a character of high colour in a 
play.” It seemed incredible to the watcher 
‘looking over from the old rampart of a little high-perched 
Sussex town at the bright blue streak of the Channel, within 
a mile or two of us at its nearest point. . . . Just on the other 
side of that finest of horizon-lines history was raging at a pitch 
new under the sun: thinly masked by that shameless smile 
the Belgian horror grew; the curve of the globe toward these 
things was of the scantest, and yet the hither spaces of the 
purest, the interval representing only charm and calm and 
easc, 
Britons may well be proud of the impression their country made 
on this fastidious analytical observer: “‘ Just the fixed lovh 
of England under the August sky, what was this but the most 
vivid exhibition of character conceivable and the face turned up 

. . With a frankness that really left no further inquiry to 
be made.” This frank confidence, which Mr. James saw as the 
expression of Britain’s identity, her genius, he defines as “ sea- 
confidence,” the heritage of “ this precious stone” set * within 
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the rim ” of “ its silver sea,” a genius which as the need came did 
not flinch but was poured forth “as atmosphere and aspect 
and picture, in the very measure and to the very top of her con- 
sciousness of how it hung in the balance.” Mr. James, careful 
analyst though he is, cannot be temperate in his condemnation 
of the German. His passionate love for France makes him view 
with horror the enemy’s 

* rank intention of clapping down the spiked helmet . . . upon 
the priceless genius of France. . . . It would have been hard 
really to give the measure of one’s dismay at the awful proposi- 
tion of a world squeezed together in the huge Prussian fist and 
with the variety and spontaneity of its parts oozing in a steady 
trickle, like the sacred blood of sacrifice, between those hideous 
knuckly fingers.”’ 

It is peculiarly interesting to watch the sensitive, probing mind 
of Henry James at work upon a phase of war activity so concrete 
and comparatively so crude as that of the entertainment of 
Belgian refugees, and, as he observes the rows of tragic guests, 
try to interpret the spirit of their martyred country—“ Anything 
but unsuggestive, the range of the ‘ quiet’ physiognomy, when 
one feels the consciousness behind it not to have run thin,” 
and his conclusion is that “ our visitors illustrate above all the 
close and comfortable household life, with every implication of 
a seated and saturated practice of it, practice of the intimate 
and private and personal, the securely sensual and genial arts 
that flow from it.” Again, as he walks down “ the long wards” 
in a world “ virtually divided as now into hospitals and the 
preparation of subjects for them,”’ he endeavours to interpret, 
as many have done before and since and will continue to 


do for all time, the wonderful spirit of the fighting 
man. He does not altogether succeed, and modestly admits 
it. He can only submit, with diffidence, that the British 


“Tommy ” is characterized by a kind of ‘‘jolly fatalism,” “a 


state of moral hospitality to the practices of fortune... . The 
case thus becomes for you that they [the fighting men] consist 
wholly of their applied virtue, which is accompanied with no 
waste of consciousness whatever.” He concludes with a plea 
for the * sore human stuff” which has 

** proved so wonderful during the time of war—-strong and sound 
in an extraordinary degree for the conditions producing it. . . . 
The question comes pressingly home of what a better economy 
might, or verily mightn't, result in. If this abundance all 
slighted and unencouraged can still comfort us, what wouldn't 
it do for us tended and fostered and cultivated ? That is my 
moral, for I believe in Culture—speaking strictly now of the 
honest and of our own congruous kind.” 





A FRENCH INTERPRETER OF ANGLO-SAXON 
THOUGHT.* 

M. Mrcuavp evidently agrees with Matthew Arnold in consider- 
ing criticism as “ an impartial endeavour to see the thing as in 
itself it really is.’ Very rarely does he assume the functions 
of the judge or endeavour to evaluate the merits of the authors 
whom he expounds ; his aim is to interpret them without com- 
ment. In effect, he says to his readers: ‘* These are Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's opinions on religion, love, war, and society; here are 
the materials from which Mr. Upton Sinclair constructs his 
romances ; this is the special contribution of Henry James to 
the development of the psychological novel; here and here we 
trace the influence of Montaigne upon Emerson.”’ It is true that 
ence or twice some offence against the canons of atl moves M. 
Michaud to point an accusing forefinger at those barbarisms 
which no critic of Latin race can contemplate unmoved. “ Il 
lui manque,” he observes very justly of Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
“la sobrieté dans l'éloquence, la mesure dans la satire, la dis- 
cretion dans le lyrisme, cet éclat jeté par lartiste sur la réalité 
ct qui la transfigure sans la fausser.’ But in general he main- 
tains a Flaubertian impartiality, and it is only when his zeal 
in the congenial work of explanatory dissection languishes that 
we can infer that some writers interest him more profoundly 
than others. 

To analyse an author's work in a manner completely detached 
and scientific, to describe exactly what he has written without 
discussing what he might have written or ought to bave written, 
is a task sufficiently difficult for a fellow-countryman, and verging 
upon the impossible for a foreigner. We cannot say that M. 
Michaud has completely achieved it; his estimate of ‘“ Mark 
‘Twain,” for instance, seems to us to throw too much weight on 
the didactic impulse which, rightly enough, he detects beneath 
the mask of the humorist. Nonsense for the sake of nonsense— 


Par M. 





* Mystiques et Réalistes Anglo-Saxons d’'Emerson & Rernard Shaw, 


r rari 
that prosaic and matter-of-fact treatment of the incredibj 
and the ghastly which is characteristic of American hatha 
seems to us to be beyond the appreciative powers of M. Michan:, 
severely logical mind. The pre-eminence of the Americ 
this method can be seen by any one who chooses to compare 
Mark Twain’s The Invalid’s Story with In a New Bottle (from 7), 
Grim Smile of the Five Towns), where so accomplished a craftsman 
as Mr. Arnold Bennett attempts, quite unsuccessfully, to retell 
the same incident ; if we allowed ourselves to dwell even for a 
moment on the repulsive idea which forms the basis of ¢j, 
humour, we should be too disgusted to continue; but Mark 
Twain catches us up in such a whirlwind of detailed exaggeration 
that we can do nothing but laugh uproariously, and fo: get the 
grisly foundation of our enjoyment. 

On the other hand, in the case of serious artists whose methods 
are not too national to be cryptic, M. Michaud displays ay 
astonishing penetration. In “L’Art de Henry James” he hag 
defined with the utmost exactness the point of view of a write; 
whom even his own countrymen often find enigmatic ; nothin, 
could be more true than the description of James's fayourit. 
characters in their weakness and their strength :—- 

“Tis existent uniquement pour se connaitre. Les phases 
de leur existence sont des étapes vers la lucidité, une lucidiys 

ui, & force d’étre poussée, devient parfois perverse. Leu, 

estinée semble étre d’arriver & so rendre taison dey. 
mémes et de leur prochain A tout prix. Passionnés de self. 
control et non moins de self-introspection, la vie tient pour eux 
dans l’exercice de lintelligence appliquée a l'analyse des senti. 
ments et a la pénétration des états dame. Se voir dans un jour 
franc et, aprés mille efforts si compliquég qu‘ils soient, dy, 
coup d’eil unique, voila leur but, auquel ils sacrifient cles trésors 
d’esprit, de sentiment et dart.” 


haud’s 
Ans in 


The pages devoted to the philosophic ancestry of Walte 
Pater are not unworthy of Taine; and while M. Michaud is 
just as well as generous to Jack London, whose literary vices 
and virtues are almost equally antipathetic to the scholasti 
critic, he appreciates, as we might expect, the delicate psycholog, 
of Mrs. Wharton's novels at its full value. Above all, he is 
delightfully sane on Mr. Bernard Shaw. We commend heartil) 
to the attention of the author of Caesar and Cleopatra M. Michaud’s 
suggestion that he should add a study of Cromwell to his historiva! 
gallery. 





THE POETS IN PICARDY.* 
Tue Comic Muse has touched the lips of Mr. F. de Stein, and 
he, with the modesty of youth, has accepted the caress and 
determined to make himself worthy of the lady's benevolence 
by offering to her his tribute of well-wrought light verse. One 








Kegis Michaud, Yaris; Libraise Armand Col'a, 
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feels sure that Mr. de Stein is a young, probably a very young 
man; he rollicks as only youth can; and his work has not 
the high polish and ease that come with maturity and long 
practice, 

He enlists a number of poets for the trenches, and conjures 
them to write their impressions in their own manner. Shake- 
speare was struck by the statement, matter of fact and incon- 
trovertible, in Regimental Orders—* There are many things 
with which a stew can be thickened”’—and without 
serious trouble he refitted some lines from one of his earlier 
works to the exigencies of the camp kitchen:— 

* Round about the dixie go, 
In the dense ingredients throw. 
Extra bully, every lump 
Pinched from some forgotten dump ; 
Biscuits crunched to look like flour, 
Cabbage sweet and onions sour ; 
Make the broth as thick as glue, 
The General will inspect the stew.” 


any 


The scene ends thus :— 

* Voice Within. Help, help, the cooks have fainted in the stew. 
Adjutant. They ll not be noticed. 
Colonel. Now hath Fortune proved 
My master. Ill not live a slave to Chance. 

(Eats some of the stew and dic 

General. Conscience hath claimed her toll and content 
We'll go inspect another regiment.”’ 


is 


The unthinking, uncaleulating courage of the Colonel and 
the calm acquiescence of the General in the decrees of Fate 
(as applied to others) are in the best tradition not only of 
Shakespearean tragedy, but of the British Army aud the Wat 
Office respectively. 

Private Robert Burns sings softly of Minnie (a Mortar). 
Mr. de Stein knows his Burns; but ‘ daf” for “ deef” (deaf) 


* The Poets in Picardy, By E,de Stein, London; John Murray, (38, 6d, uct.. 
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ta an ugly lapse—or a misprint. The Gilbertian playlet is 
leas successful, and is marred by a brace of horrible Cockney 
ess § o ; ‘3 > . y: . 

rhymes; “strata—waiter > and ‘ hoarier—Victoria.” Mr. de 
ctein should take warning from Mr. Gilbert Frankau, a notorious 
sinner in this respect: he appears to think that Cockney 
shymes in light verse are funny; they are often merely the 
abhorrent child of laziness. 

A well-known war correspondent will doubtless enjoy this 
appreciation of his keen eye for sentimental “‘ copy” as much 
as his readers. The Ode begins :— 

a tas 
“Behold a solitary figure stands, 
Silent upon a peak in Picardy, 
Gazing across the devastated lands 
And flaming farms of France.” 
! 
But suddenly 
“Out of a ecrumphole creeps a cautious cat 
Of doubtful temper, true, and far from fat. 
But what cares He ;—ah, what indeed cares He ? 
Smiling he pats her as she ambles past— 
Beach Thomas finds his paragraph at last.” 

Perhaps the pick of Mr. de Stein’s varied hasket is a little 
poem entitled “ Chloe.’ which shows the awful effects of four 
years of military office work upon a poct :— 

: “ Accept this indent—Sweet—from me— 
That all the blessings thou hast earned 
The Gods may give, (addresse:i to thee, 
Repeated unto all concerned). 

Soft as the violet new unfurled 
Thine eyes with gentle kindness speak, 
And all the roses of the world 
Report for duty on thy cheek. 

And in the morning, ere I rise, 

The image of my Best Beloved 

That floats before my waking eyes 

Is duly noted and approved. 

These lines which tell in accents true 
The hopes that warm, the fears that freeze 
My love-lorn heart, are passed to you 
For necessary action, please.” 


Mr. de Stein ha:a happy gift of spontaneous fun; and his Envoi 
shows that he has also that sense of the tears of things which 
s seldom lacking in the heart and mind of the humorist. 








FICTION. 
MISS FINGAL. 
Ir is now many years since Mrs. Clifford moved and thrilled us | 
with Mrs. Keith's Crime, but her new novel shows that she still 

wields the same spell. Miss Fingal is not so navrante as the story 

with which Mrs. Clifford commenced author, though it has many 

touching moments. But the old vivacity remains, while the 

art is more finished, the range of portraiture much wider. In 

one respect a point of contact between the two books may be 

noted. In both a sorely tried mother is desperately anxious 

about the future of her children. We need not recall the tragic 

way in which Mrs. Keith solves the problem ; here there is no 

hint of any such disaster, and Linda Alliston dies with at least 

a good hope—afterwards abundantly realized—that her children 

will pass into the keeping of their guardian angel. 

The plot is in its main outlines a singularly happy develop- 
ment of a dream which comes to many people—what would 
they do if their income were suddenly increased twentyfold ? 
Miss Fingal was an orphan of twenty-eight who had lived for 
several years by herself in a small flat in Battersea. Then by 
the death of a prosperous but repellent uncle she suddenly 
found herself possessed of £3,000 a year, a house in Bedford 
Seuare,and a charming cottage inthecountry. She had lived her 
lifeapartina meditative seclusion; she was shy, gentle, unworldly, 
and the responsibilities of her new position were at first over- 
Whelming. But without knowing it she was cut out by nature 
for the rdle of fairy godmother, and the opportunities for playing 
it soon began to present themselves. By a happy inversion | 
of the traditional effects of unexpected wealth, her nature 
expanied in the new atmosphere. She was romantically 
benevolent, but her instinets were sound: even the worldly 
members of the new set into which she was projected by her 
altered mode of life soon began to realize that there was something 
in this insignificant little heiress. We watch her bravely over- 
coming her diffidence in her irresistible desire to befriend the | 
heart-broken Linda Alliston,and rewarded bya confidence which 
brings her the greatest happiness of her life. Linda’s reconciliation | 





* Miss Fingal, By Mrs, W, K, Clifford, London; Blackwood, [@s, net.) 


with her brilliant, unstable husband, whom she had divorced 


but never ceased to love, is prevented by herdeath. It remains 
for Aline Fingal to adopt her children, to secure them from theix 
father, to fall under his spell, and to be released from it by his 
death in the war. It may be argued that this is rather an easy 
and ready-made way out of a difficult situation. It is certainly 
the weakest point in an admirably written and engrossing 
romance. The actress siren who lured Dick Alliston from his 
wife but could not hold him is a striking study of the scalp- 
huntress not incapable of generous actions. Bertha Gilston, 
shrewd, calm, and cheerful, and her kindly but undistinguished 
brother Jimmy are excellent company; the minor poet culti- 
vating emotions he does not genuinely feel is fair game; but 
Lord Edward Stockton, the religious peer who “ goes to night 
clubs and pretends to be shocked in order to be certain that 
he is highly virtuous,” borders on the incredible. 





READABLE Novets.—The Altrvists. By Captain C. 8. Gold 
ingham. (Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.)—A war story concerning 
the stealing of an important paper from a naval officer: 
Granted the original crime, which is not made very credible, 
the development of the plot is ingenious.——The Coimedy of 
It. By Keble Howard. (Chatto and Windus. 5s. net.)—A 
series of amusing sketches on the lighter aspects of the war. 
The papers entitled “Conscription” are perhaps the most 
entertaining. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


SOME 


New.Town : a Proposal in Agricultural, Industrial, Educational, 
Civic, and Social Reconstruction. Edited by W. R. Hughes, 
M.A. (Dent. 2s.)—‘t New Town” is not a Utopian dream, or 
rather not merely a Utopian dream. It is, it seems, also a Limited 
Company. It has a Board of Directors; it has bankers, and 
auditors, and registered offices, all complete; with a subscribe: 
capital of over £12,000. The directorate contains men of sub- 
stance, grave responsible men, men who govern banks and 
stores, who import timber and tea, and such as manufacture 
chemicals, No mere Mutual Admiration Society this, of 
benevolent cranks and wealthy widows, but a right-down 
regular registered company of perfectly sane English gentlemen, 
formed, as they say, “* to found a new Country Town in England 
in such a spirit and on such a plan as shall stir the hearts of all 
who are secking after freedom and fellowship.” For the due 
furtherance of this laudable plan the public are invited to buy 
** 23,078 shares of £1 each and £39,407 loan stock, which with the 
amounts already subscribed will bring the total capital of the 
Trust to £75,000." We sincerely hope that the appeal and the 
plan will “ stir the hearts” of such as seek freedom and fellow- 
ship even to the extent of causing them to subscribe—and ade- 
quately, The particular experiment proposed is as delightful and 
alluring as ever it was, and by no means the less attractive for 
two thousand years of valiant attempts and failures. “* New 
Town” is as old as civilization, as illusory as Universal Peace. 
But already we have a League of Nations. Some day the lion 
shal lie down with the lamb, and, unless the Board of Directors 
have wrongly estimated human nature (being but human and 
therefore fallible themselves), we may even yet found the New 


| Town. The end is not new and the means are not new ; but the 


times are new,and it is new hearts that are needed for the New 


| Jerusalem rather than new thoughts. Wherefore all good luck 


to the New Utopia—by “Hope Eternal” out of “ Public 


Utility Soe iety.”’ 

Nelson's History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. NNII, 
(Nelson. 2s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Buchan calls his new volume 
‘*The Darkest Hour.” He relates the progress of the German 
offensive from March to July last, with a chapter on Zeebrugge and 
another on the Austrian offensive of last June. Hisaccount of the 
‘Kaiser battle’ that began on March 21st, 1918, is admirably 
clear and candid. “ As for Sir Hubert Gough, who suffered most 
in repute, there was no single flaw in his conduct of the retire- 
ment. On the contrary, it was due to him and his staff that 
Carey's Detachment held the gap, and his courage and cheer- 
fulness never failed him.” Sir Douglas Haig had not enough 
men to hold the long front entrusted to him. ‘* There were 
troops to spare in Britain, as the first weeks of the battle showed ; 
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and beyond doubt had these troops.been available before the 
2ist of March the German thrust would have been parried at the 
start.”” We must blame the politicians, not the soldiers. Colonel 
Buchan’s maps are numerous and useful. 


The Silk Industry and Trade. By R. C. Rawlley. (P. 8. 
King. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Indian economist who has written 
this severely technical treatise on the silk industry, especially 
in Great Britain and France, is concerned to promote a revival 
of the Indian silk trade. He says that Kashmir silk has recently 
won favour in Europe because the State of Kashmir has assumed 
the control of the industry and has organized the production 
and sale of raw silk. What Kashmir has done other Native States 
might do, but the author thinks that State assistance would be 
better than State control for the silk industry. He estimates 
India’s total production of raw silk as almost equal to Great 
Britain’s consumption, which is not very great. We may note 
the curious fact that Indian raw silks are still bought on 
“Company’s terms,” though the East India Company ceased 
to exist some sixty years ago. 


History of the Civil War, 1861-65. By J. F. Rhodes. (Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. net.)\—Dr. Rhodes, whose three-volume work 
on the American Civil War is very well known, has written a new 


history of the war in a single volume. It is most readable, and | 


is illustrated with a far better set of maps than American his- 
torians usually give. We may direct attention to the very frank 
criticisms of the commanders on both sides, including Grant, 
and to the account of the extreme depression which prevailed 


in the North during the summer and autumn of 1864, though the | 
North by that time had virtually won the war and had only to | 


go on fighting for a few months in order to compel the South 
to admit defeat. The parallel between the North in 1864 and 
Great Britain in the winter of 1917-18 is obvious and impréssive. 


The Ecclesiastical Commission. 
8S. E. Downing. (Macmillan. 1s: net.)—The First Church 
Estates Commissioner and the Secretary present in this pamphlet 
a lucid and authoritative history of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
from its establishment in 1836, and an explanation of its financial 
policy. We may infer from their postscript that the pamphlet 
is intended as a reply to the recent criticisms of Dr. Headlam, 
who thinks that the Commissioners are far too cautious in the 
handling of their funds. The authors urge that the Commis- 
sioners’ caution has been justified by results, that they have been 
able to do far more for the relief of the poor clergy than any one 
ever expected, and that the income which they derive from 
mining royalties is a wasting asset that has to be replaced from 
surplus revenue. There is much weight in their reminder that 
each generation of Churchmen should emulate the pious bene- 
factors of the past, instead of blaming the Commission for not 
assuming more of a burden which increases yearly. 





The German Empire, 1867-1914. By W. H. Dawson. Vol. I. 
(Allen and Gnwin, and Jarrold. 16s. net.)—Mr. Dawson begins 
his spirited history of modern Germany with the fall of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1806, and does not reach his nominal 


starting-point till he is half-way through his first volume, which | 


ends in 1884. It is thus essentially a study of Bismarck’s career, 
critical but distinctly sympathetic. We shall await Mr. Dawson’s 
second volume with interest, as he knows Germany well, and 
expresses his personal opinions with less reserve than Sir Augustus 
Ward, whose scholariy and dispassionate work on modern 
Germany we have recently noticed. 


Professor W. R. Sorley’s recent British Academy lecture 
on Spinoza (H. Milford, 1s. 6d. net) has been printed and deserves 
reading, as a thoughtful tribute to the seventeenth-century 
Jewish philosopher, who was indeed a master-mind. 

These Were the Men. (Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Mrs. Jaquet has made an interesting anthology of poems of the 
war, including some examples of the late Rupert Brooke, of 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Binyon, and other well-known poets. 
A number of them are reprinted from the Spectator, including 
“ Christ in Flanders.” 


Ve have received the first quarterly number of a new series 
of the Canadian Bookman, edited by Mr. B. K. Sandwell (Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Garden City Press, 50 cents). It is a very 


attractive magazine, Twelve prominent Canadians contribute 





By Sir Lewis T. Dibdin and | 








i 
brief articles on ‘‘ The Need for More Bookishness in Canada”. 
we question whether Canadians are more indifferent to good 
literature than other English-speaking people, though it may be 
that books are not so easily bought in Canada as in London or in 
New York. Mr, Stephen Leacock contributes a Whimsical] 
article on “‘ The Book Agent,” whom he professes to regard in 
the light of a missionary to the heathen. 


Lord Charnwood has an admirable article on “ 
of the Humanities in English Education” in the 
of the Anglo-French Review (Dent, 2s. 6d. net). 
he thinks, be “some curtailment of classics in schools,” but 
it will do no harm to Greek studies. ‘“‘ It is curious to reflect 
how hopelessly alien to the Greek conception of education 
would have been the idea of compulsory Greek.” Sir Sidney 
Lee writes on * King Edward’s Friendship for France.” Py. 
fessor Friedel urges with much force that one way of forming 4 
solid base for a League of Nations would be to promote a closer 
union between the British, French, and American Universities, 
with periodical Congresses which would interest the pub 
in their work, 
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April number 
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Selections from Sainte-Beuve. Edited by Arthur Tilley. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 63s. net.)—Mr. Tilley has done a service 
to those who like Sainte-Beuve, but are discouraged from reading 
him by the formidable aspect of the collected Causeries dy 
Lundi in twenty-eight volumes. Mr. Tilley has selected nine 
typical essays, or parts of essays, beginning with the superb 
“ Moliére,” and ending with the caustic appreciation of Taine’s 
critical method, and he has prefixed an admirable essay on 
Sainte-Beuve. He goes straight to the point when he says that, 
despite Bruneti¢re’s complaint of Sainte-Beuve’s lack of system, 
“it is just this absence of fixed ideas and general principles 
that is the secret of Sainte-Beuve’s unique power.” No literary 
critic is more stimulating, more accurate, or more amusing than 
he. He abounds in ideas. Let us instance his remark, in the 
paper on his own method, that “it is very useful, first of all, 
to begin at the beginning and, when you can, to study the great 





or distinguished writer in his birthplace and his family.” That 

isa fruitful idea, as many of his disciples have shown. 
Sir Henry Lawson has reprinted as a sixpenny pamphlet 

his instructive article on Our Army of the Future : the Need for 


Decentralisation, which we noticed on its appearance in the 
Nineteenth Century for March. It may be hoped that the New 
Army will free itself from the excessively minute control of 
Whitehall, which is very costly and promotes inefficiency by 
discouraging any sort of initiative. 

Railway Reorganisation. By a Railway Officer. (E. and F, X. 
Spon. 6s. 6d. net.)—It has occurred to many people, on hearing 
that our British railways would show a deficit of £100,000,000 
this year, that there must be something very wrong with their 
system of working, apart altogether from the great increase in 
the railwaymen’s wages. The anonymous official who has 
written this book, based on the Board of Trade Returns of 1913, 
confirms the suspicion. He declares roundly that our railway 
management is old-fashioned, unscientific, and wasteful. He 
examines each department in turn,and estimetes that in 1918 
over £29,000,000, or one-third of the expenditure, could have 
been saved, and that the services of 275,000 men could have been 
dispensed with. It is of course evident, as he says, that as the 
railways carried more traffic during the years of war—aftet 
many thousands of railwaymen, numerous engines, and much 
rolling-stock had been sent to France and elsewhere—than they 
carried in peace time, their resources cannot have been utilized 
to the full, however much we may allow for the increased ener.y 
of workers inspired by patriotism. We are not greatly impressed 
by the author’s method of estimating expenditure according to an 
arbitrary standard, which may be right or may be wrong. 
But he shows that the working expenses of the different com- 
panies vary widely, and that under a uniform and efficient manage- 
ment very considerable economies could be made. Some of his 
proposals—as, for example, to abolish the collection and delivery 
of goods sent by rail—will be unpopular, yet his argument as 4 
whole deserves serious attention. 


The Akathist Hymn and Little Compline. (Williams and 
Norgate. 3s. net.)—This neat little book contains the Greek 
text, faced by an excellent English version, of the hymn which is 
sung in the Greek Church during Lent, especially on the Friday 
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of the fifth week. The hymn is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
to whose intercession the Greeks ascribed the deliverance of 
»stantinople when the Persian Chosroes besieged the city in 


Cons 
26. It is called “ akathist ” because the worshippers always 


stood up while it was sung. L. 





War Memorials — the Barochan Cross. By L. M. Mann. 
(W. Hodge. net.)—Mr. Mann describes in this pamphlet 
an interesting Celtic cross at Barochan, in Renfrewshire, which 
still stands but is rapidly decaying. He thinks that it was | 
erected about the year 900, though the dating of such crosses is 
highly conjectural. Mr. Mann suggests that iocal war memorials 
might well take this traditional and beautiful form, with sculp- 
tured reliefs illustrative of the war which they commemorated. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 











—_—@j——. 
Alexander (A.), A Wayfarer’s Log, 8vo..... cece ° ..(Murray) net 10,6 
Balderston (Lydia Ray), Housewifery, 8V0.........+.. (Lippincott) net 8/6 
Beebe (W.), Jungle Peace, Cr BVO... . ese ceeeceeeceeees (Witherby) net 8&0 
Bowen (Marjorie), Mr. Misfortunate, cr 8VO...........+. ..(Collins) net 6.0 
Burroughs (E. R.), A Princess of Mars, cr 8vO............ (Methuen) net 5/0 
Captain Zillmer, CF SVO.... ccc ee eee eeeseeees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Chase (Beatrice), Completed Tales of My Knights and Ladies, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 5,0 
Clark (J, M.) and others, Readings in the Economics of War, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ, Press) net 14:0 
Soulton (G. G.), Christ, St. Francis and To-day, 8vo (Camb, Univ, Press) net 10/6 
Crouch (W.), The Christian Monarchy, 8vo.............. (Longmaps) net 2/6 
Custance (Admiral Sir R.), War at Sea: Modern Theory and Ancient 
PD. BE D0 ao visin 56050 a senew cect unkduceedeas (Blackwood) net 12/6 
Davis (O, $.), The Gospel in the Lig { the Great War, er 8vo | 
(Camb, Univ, Press) net 5/6 | 
Foxwell (H. 8.), Papers on Current Finance, Svo........ (Macmillan) net 10 4 | 
Grahame- White (C.) and Harper (H.), Our First Airways, cr 8vo (Lane) net 6/6 
Greece before the Conference, by “ Polybius,” cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 5/0 
Grey (Viscount) and others, The League of Nations, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 | 
Hagedorn (H.), The Life of Theodore Roosevelt, er 8vo..(Harrap) net 6/0 | 
Herbertson (Jessie Leskie), Crofton’s Daughter, cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 7/o | 
Horton (S.), Mud and Marble, cr 8VO..........00 00 ee (J. Johnson) net 3/6 H 
Jones(H, A.), Patriotism and Popular Kx jucation, 8vo(Chapman & Hall) net 3/6 
Krackowizer (Alice M.), Projects in the Primary Grades. .(Lippincott) net 5/0 
Lees (H, C.), The Starting Place of Victory, er 8vo..(Marshall Bros.) net 2/6 
Lermontov’s Novice: Russian text, accenfed, with intro., notes, and 

vocabulary by J. D. Duff, cr 8vo.......... (Camb, Univ, Press) net 5/0 
McCabe (J.), Georges Clemenceau, France's Grand Old Man. .(Watts) net 2/6 
Matthews (C. H. 8.), The Cross and the Eucharist, 18mo....(Nisbet) net 2/6 
North Manchurian Plague Prevention Service, Reports 1914-1917, roy 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
O’Loughran (R.), Redmond’s Vindication, er 8vo...... (F. Unwin) net 5,0 
)’Rorke (B, G.), A Sketch of the Life and Work of Licut.-Col. H. Storr, 

TR EEE rer re errr eer rer ore (Longmans) net 30 
SNS PORN, BEEB, OF GUD. 6:06.66 6.0:6:6:005:65.6. 6500080060804 (Blackwell) net 2.6 
Power (Rhoda), Under Cossack and Bolshe vik, cr 8vo....(Methuen) net 7,0 
“Poy” and McCartney (W.), Dilly and Dally: in 2 and in Words, 

BD vcccconcsnedesantansdes6eddenddesoesend . Butterworth) net 2/6 
Raine (W. M.), The She oriff's OO 00 TR a ad (Melrose) net 5.0 
Raemackers’ Cartoon History of the War, Vol. I., roy 8vo....(Lane) net 12/6 
Rawilley (R. C.), The Silk Industry and Trade, 8vo.......... (King) net 10 6 
Rendle (T. M.), Swings and Roundabouts, Svo....(Chapman & Hall) net 15,0 
Russian Diary of an Englishman: Petrograd, 1915-1917. .(Heinemann) net 120 
Sampson (G. G.), Causes and Consequences, cr 8vo...... (Sampson) net 2/6 
Scholefield (G, H.), The Pacific, its Past and Future, 8vo....(Murray) net 15.0 | 
Smith (Hester Travers), Voices from the Void, er 8vo...... (Rider) net 3/6 
Sutherland (Joan), Wings of the Morning, cr 8vo (Hodder& Stoughton) net 7,0 | 
Treatise on Regional Surgery (A), by various authors, 3 vols. Bvo | 

(H. K. Lewis) eaeh net 320 
Willmore (J. 8.), The Story of King Constantine, 8vo....((Longmans) net 2 6 | 
Woodhead (S, A.), Elementary Chemistry of Agriculture, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 








LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, W, 1 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Pi and Hemstitched Sheets and Pillow 
REAL i RISH ~ awaly iuaiines Bish tiptasdiy ten este 
BED - Li N EN be depended upon for lasting wear, 
at Makers Prices. jan 


Samples of all kinds of linens sent post 
ee & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Write to-day. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE.) ” 


0,962. Very interesting William and Mary Bureau, inlaid with Ivory and various 
woods, The Secretaire is fitted with dr: . Pigeonholes, and a centre enpboard | 
With, on each side of it, a book-shaped box, the outside of which is an imitation 
of a hand y bound copy of Milton’s ‘“* Paradise Lost.’’ Four long drawers | 
of graduated depths in lower part. A unique and remarkably fine specimen 
3it.3in, wide, 3ft.6in. high, 1ft. 9 in, deep. Fi 


HAMPTONS Pall Mall cast, S.w.1, 


and at Buenos Aires, 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 
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mel 








| 1919, at the 


} Routine; 


INDIAN AND TROPICAL OUTFITS 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians taking up appointments in India, 
China, British East and West Africa can obtain ful] particulars as 
to Clothing and Equipment suitable for the climate. 


Write for patterns and estimatss, 
mentioning nature of appointment, 


White and. Khaki Drill Clothing, Solaro Sunproof Shirting and 
Sultings, India Gauze Underwear, Trunks and Uniform Cases, 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


Outfitters by Appointment to H.M, the King 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES ano CLOCKS 

iree gran zes and Gold Medal, Franco-British 

APPOINTMENT —- omy Grand Prize awarded toa 

sh Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 

TO THE KING. | The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

'E. DENT and CoO. Ltd. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Cloc i, Big Ben, 

61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 5 





| 


@mapr-maax. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR O:IrL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


nature 


gets 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


IBRAR Y ABSBEOCTATIEOS. 
The next PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION will be held 16th-21st June 
ASSOCIATION'S ROOMS, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W. 1, and 
other centres in the Provinces and Abroad, 16th June, Classification; 
Cataloguing; 18th June, Library Organization; 19th June, Library 
Literary History ; 21st Junc, Bibliography, Fee, 5s. each 


at 
17th June, 
20th June, 
section. 

A PRELIMINARY TEST will also be held on Wednesday, 
2s. 6d. Last day 4 entry 17th May 

Apply ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A,, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster 5, es 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL REQUIRED. 

Headmaster of Preparatory School is seeking larger premises in healthy 

district within 50 miles of London, Accommodation for about 40 boys. Willing 

to take over small connection.—Apply No, 2035, Messrs, J, & J. PATON, 14: 
Cannon Street, London, E, €, 4, 


APPOINTMENTS, ate VACANT | AND WANTED. 
f DVERTISER (LADY), with exceptional experience in 


18th June. Fee 


D.Lit., Hon, Sec, Education Committee, 





NEWSPAPER -_ LITERARY WORK gencrally, is now at liberty aud 
SELKS APPOINTMENT 


Efficient organizer, accustom d to collating matter for books and magazines 


condensing, reviewing, summarizing, indexing and similar work, 
Excellent references, 
L. DIXON, 195 Camden Road, N.W. 1. 


WN AJOR, D.S.0. ,requires POST OF TRUST. Reneshilie good 
I at organizing and managing labour. Highest references. Five years 
experience in South African Police ive years managing tea estate in India as 
4} years at the Front. Trained at Agricultural College. Willing to go : ad ; 
005, rhe 












B.E. Africa preferred. Partnership considered. Married,—Box 
ps steer 1 Wellington soba Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
| PpeMopi AZED OFFICE R, P= 40, seeks PARTNER- 

SHIP and FINANCIAL INTEREST in first-class PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS. Eight years’ experience as Managing Director of well-known 
publishing firm.- Write Box 996, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 

a RPOOL PERSONAL SER VIC E COMMITTEE. 


DISTRICT OFFICE SECRETARY, on rik 


salary £160.—Apply SECRETARY, 


May Ist, for case-w« 
14 Castle Stree 


Wanted, 
LL organizations ; 
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BeeY (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BOYS. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above-named 
School, with Advanced Courses under the Board of Education, Duties to com- 
mence in September. The present number of Scholars is 240. Salary £600 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £800 a year, Applicants must be Graduates 
of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and not over forty years of 

Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distifft- 
tions, and teaching experience of the applicant, with not less than six recent 
testimonials and the names and addreasea of three personal references, should 
be sent before May 10th to the undersigned, Canvassing will disqualify 


candidates, 
SAML, WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No, 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 





URY (LANCASHIRE) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GIRLS. 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above-named 
School, in which it is intended immediately to establish Advanced Courses under 
the Board of Education, Duties to commence in September, The present 
number of Scholars is 250, inclusive of a Kindergarten School, Salary £450 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 a year. Applicants must be 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom or possess equivalent 

qualifications and must not be over forty years of age. ae 
Applications, which should include a statement of Academic and other distine- 
tions and teaching experience of the applicant, and not leas than six recent 
testimonials, and the names and addresses of three person references should be 
sent before May 10th to the undersigned, Canvassing will disqualify candidates, 

SAML, WOODCOCK, Clerk to the Governors, 
No. 13 Broad Street, Bury, Lancashire. 


COUNCIL. 


~ (LINCOLNSHIRE) COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





I [ouLanp 





The above-mentioned Committee invite applications for an ASSISTANT- 
SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, to aasist generally in the Committee s adminis- 
trative and organizing work, mainly in Secondary and Higher Education: to 
visit or inspect such schools in the County a3 may be directed by the Committee 
or the Secretary, and to undertake such other dutics under the Secretary as may 
from time to time be assigned by the Committee. 

Salary £300 a year and out-of-pocket travelling expenses allowed by the 
Cc m nittee, 

Application Forms may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a 
stamped-addressed envelope, and must be returned not later than the 3rd May, 
1919, accompanied by copies of not more than three testimonials of recent date, 

‘the Education Office, A, A. CRABTREE, 

Sessions House, Spalding. Secretary of Mdlucation, 
April 15th, 1019. 
|; ieee OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Wanted for the Autumn Term, LECTURERS competent to undertake duties 
in connection with one or more of the following subjects —Supervision, Teach- 
ing of Gymnastics, Remedial Treatment, Games, Dancing. Salary £130-150 
resident, according to experience. Applications should be sent to the HON. 
SECRETARY of the COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT, not later than Monday, 


May 12th, 
[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS. 

Additional Lecturers (Women) will be required in September next as follows : 
(1) One Lecturer in English ; (2) One Lecturer in Nature Study and Gardening.— 
Applications should be sent, on or before April 30th, to the ACTING WARDEN, 
f-om whom further particulars may be obtained, 

Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION. 

The Council of the University Invites applications for the Chair of Education, 
at present held by Professor ALFRED cones, M.A, 

The stipend offered is £800 a year. 

Applications may be ac panied by testi ials, references, or other creden- 
tials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 3rd May, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 


—$—$—$—$ $$$ $$ : Secretary, _ 
eer eeers= OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF GERMAN. 
The Council of the University invites applications for the above Chairs. 
‘The stipends offered are: Latin, £800; French, £800; and German, £600. 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other creden- 

tints, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 3rd May, 1919, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 














GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Eee a Lae ; ____ Seeretary. 
WHITGIFT MIDDLE SCHOOL. 


( {ROYDON, 
J (Secondary School for Boys.) 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the Whitgift Foundation invite application for the appoint- 
ment of Head-Master, to commence duties in September. Candidates must hold 
an Honours Degree at some recognized University. Inclusive salary £550, 
rising by £25 annual increments to £750. Applications, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials (not returnable), must be received by May Ist, 1919. 

Application forms may be obtained from theundersigned by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelo Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

Whitgift Foundation Office, Croydon, J. JONES, 

April 4th, 1919. Secretary to the Governors. 


VASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


Wanted, SECOND-MASTER holding necessary Board of Education qualifi- 
extions with additional craft subiecta. To commence duties on May Sth or soon 
after, Salary, if full-time, from £220 to £250; if part-time, from £180 to £270; 
commencing salary according to experience and qualifications, 

Yorms of application can be obtained from H. W. FOVARGUE, Education 
Secretary, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 


I LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL — 
4 HEAD-MASTER required, after Summer Term. Must be in Holy 
Orders.—Full particulars from J. E. GLADSTONL, Chapter Clerk, Herbert 
(jiambers, Cardiff, 
( WING to the death of their LIBRARIAN, the Library 
: Committee are prepared to receive application forthe position. Applicant, 
tale or female, should hold the Certificates of the Library Association. Com- 
mencing sor Nery per annum.—Application, withtcstimonials,to be forwarded 


to the GILSTRAP PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWARK-ON-TRENT, endorsed 
“ Librarian,” not later than April 25th, 








a 
OUGHBOROUGH: ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER FOR GRAMMAR SCiHOor, 





The Governors invite applications before May 17th, 1919, for the HRAD. 
MASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of this Foundation, Dytin, 
commence after the Summer Vacation, ~* SUS 

The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom 

The School will accommodate about 200 boys, Salary £600 per annum 
an excellent Residence, The Master may take boarders, for which the = 
is adapted. — 

Full printed particulars and copy of Scheme, price 1s., 
on application to 

Rectory Place, MAURICE T. WOOLLEY, F.g1 

Loughborough, Leicestershire, Clerk to the Governors, ” 
April 7th, 1919. : 


((AMBRIDGESHIR E EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted, a HEAD-MASTER, Salary £600, rising by annual increments ot 
£25 to £800. About 350 boys now in the School.—Application must be made 
May Ist, on a form provided for the purpose, which 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

25th March, 1919. 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION. COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDER, 


Wanted, in September, TWO SCIENCE MISTRESSES to help with Math». 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry; one to specialise in Botany and Zoology, Degree 
essential, Commencing minimum salary £150, but experience taken inte 
account, Annual increments.—Apply EDUCATION SECRETARY, County 
Hall, Cambridge. - 

22nd March, 1919. 


can how be obtained 


b 
may be obtained of the 


thao QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the position of Head-Mistress, to be 
vacant in July. Duties to commence in September next. Candidates mos 
have graduated at a University in the United Kingdom. Commencing salar; 
£400 per annum.—Particulars can be obtained from C, J. ARCHER, Clerk tw 
the Governors, 77 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, 

April, 1919. 





T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIPE. 
Wanted, in September :— 
(1) A SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS with good experience, 


Cambridge Tripos if possible, 
increments to £300, 

(2) ASENIOR GYMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS, Osterberg or Bedford 
College qualifications and good experience essential, Salary not less than £200, 
non-resident, rising by fixed increments to £250. 

Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


NT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE— 
Wanted, in September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, chief subject Botany 
Good Degreé essential and experience desirable, £180-£250, non-resident, accort 
ing to qualifications and experience,—Applications, stating subsidiary subjects 
offered, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


EAMINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
p REQUIRED, in Septomber, a SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, 
Elementary Chemistry and Physics. Degree and experience essential, Salary from 
£160, according to Cer agey og giving full particulars and enciosing 
copies of three testimonials, to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, 
Leamington. Applications must be endorsed “ Science Mistress,” 


ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

Applications are Invited for the post of. WOMAN ASSISTANT DIRECTOK 

of H GHER EDUCATION, Salary £300.—Particulars and form of application 

a = aes from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Office, 
yYarwick, 


UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—ENGLISH 

SPECIALIST required in September, Subsidiary subjects, French ant 

Latin, Initial salary from £180, increasing according to the County Scale to 
£330.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Wanted, for May Term 
only, a MISTRESS to teach HISTORY. Salary accordingto qualitica- 
tions and experience.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
[ | NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W.! 
Information can obtained on all matters relating to openings for Univeralty 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


Initial salary £250, non-resident, rising by fixed 











LECTURES, &o. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :— Arts (including Architecture), Pure Scicnce 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arta, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Shefficht and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

)IPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Sclence, Mining, Glasa Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Stecl Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded cach year 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


Education, Archi- 





rue BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), Tho MARCHIONESS OF SALT} 
BURY. Majorthe Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr, CHL 
TOPHER ADDISON,'M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINS. 
Principal: 
Miss H, ©, GREENS, 

Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1835, and was tho first of its kind ia Kagiso. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physica! Education oa Ling’ 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes tho study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymaat 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood. The Colleze stands in its owa 
Sey of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality closo to Dartford Heath. 
he Course beginsin October.-—Further particulars on application to SEURL LAY. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, ; 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Students 
e trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
ining extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
AROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G, Symond t,M.A,—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCK. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
O FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glas- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
r Notabls Succosa:4in Exam '!nations, Beekeoplug, 


tion, Botany by B.Sc. 
Mackting Fruit-proserving.—For illustrated prospoctus apply PRINCIPALS. 





ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from 68 

gns. perann, Summer ‘Term begins 28th April, 1919, Students prepared for R.H.S, 
rxamination,—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, ar, Rye, Sussex, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton Collegs),—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Largs Playing -ficlds 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Teanis, Crick>+t, Swim ning. &c, 
pes DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxtfor.t, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, ‘Thorov h general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages, New Domestic 
cience branch for girls over 18, ‘Tennis Courts and ficld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep, for Exams. Principal, Milas I, C. DODD. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL HINDHEAD. 


d E —_————- 
Summer Term begins on Thursday, May &th, and ends on Thursday, July 3ist, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOLR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


ctus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Cellege (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College, 
EATHERLEY, INVEKNESS.—BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Head-Mistrese: Miss MURRAY, Full Degree 
Course Certificate, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, Assisted by a highly-qualified 
and experienced Staff and a trained Lady Houseckeeper-Matron, Sound educa- 
tion on modern lines. Preparation for University and other examinations, 
Junior Department under qualified Mistress. Beautiful situation and extensive 
grounds, Special attention paid to health and well-being of pupils,—Prospectus 
spply Miss MURRAY, Heatherley, Inverness. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
») Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe ags ot 19, 
spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
ftuation ; very suitable for delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres3, 


Ht © 8Fy Avi weboe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls. Tele.: “ Watiorl 616.” 


| gates aabatindea HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 

Prioclpala: Miss STONE (Camb. Nat. Sc. Trip., Parts I,, If., Newaham Collage) 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A, Lond,, Hons, Eng, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 


tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publication 
Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., ‘‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


N4uticaL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
Hons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum, Early 
applications should be made. ; 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.C. 3. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, June 3rd, 4th, and 5th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
live or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann, Faber Exhibition of £12, for one 
year, awarded tothe boy who does best in examination, Exhibitions, £25 to £12 
per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but fall to obtain a Scholarship, 
—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibitions 
awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, ZOBK. 
Under the Management of a Committee of the Soclety of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage- 
teat and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classies, Medicine), two Tntermediate 
Selence with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven Virst Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1913). 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 
|} RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
. held on June 3rd and 4th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
M a £60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


| ULWICH COLLEGE.—SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are 

open for competition in May. Candidates for the Senior Scholarships 
huust be under 16, Candidates for the Junior Scholarships must be under 13, 
These Scholarships are equal in value to the School fees, The Junior Scholar- 
Sips are awarded for three years, subject to the satisfactory behaviour of the 
holders, At the end of three years Junior Scholars may compete for Sentor 
Scholarsiips.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E, 








NORFOLK, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
June 4th and Sth. 
Apply before May 15th to HEAD-MASTER, 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1919, 


(® ESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, 


HERS. 


_An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June Sth and 6th, 1919, for 
EIGHT or NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six Junior Platt of £30, and 
two or three (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 
on May ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarship: 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. COOK £, 
Sec.D., Head-Master, 


Q ED BER GH SC HOOL.— 
b TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value 
£30 to £25, are offered for competition, Examination on May 20th and Zist 
in LONDON and SEDBERGH,.—For details apply to the BURSAR, Sedbergh: 
School, Sedbergh, Yorks, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
7 Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxforit. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O0.T.C, Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
b Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sca witr 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Rev, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


fgg COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
b25 to £100 a year. Examination in June. There are also several “ Wat 
Exhibitions’ of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol, 

REaTreReEA YM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, May 27th, 28th, and 29th. 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £90 to £20, and som: 
HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS, will be offered to candidates who are 
not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, inecludins 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £55 per annum, with prefer 
ence for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire, Also ARMY ant 
OLD CHELTONIAN, Some nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £1 
perannum, may also be given.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


RADFIELD c © LL &b& ZG Ba- 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIB 

TLONS open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1919, will be held on May 27tt 
and 28th, at Bradfield, 

The following will be offered :— 

Three Scholarships of 90 Guineas, one Exhibition of 60 Guineas, one Exhibitios 
of 50 Guineas, three to six Exhibitions of 30 to 20 Guineas, 

Entry Forms can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradileld College 


Berks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tiie 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


a ee Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. I, EVANS, M.A, 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





Pupils 


YOACHING.—Students prepared for Matric. Lond. and ali 

/ higher Exams, Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A 
(Lond,), Miss V, H. WATLING, B.A, (Lond.). Special opportunities for Frenea 
Conversation, —15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


YTAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Residentor Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired! 

— Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr, A, 0, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1. 





SS yg cera ge oe advance in treatment by 

SPECIALIST engaged at Christ’s Hospital and other Public Schools 
Residence not necessary—Particulars, Mr. MIALI, 209 Oxford Street 
london, W, 


fT OW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY (treating Elocution, 

Voice, &c.), 3rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC (treating extempore 
speech), 2nd Edition; KLOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (4s, net each), All by 
CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd.).—-For Synopses of Chapters or 
terms for PRIVATE 4JESSONS address Mr, C, SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, W.C. 2 





EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION 
SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATLON, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


a OF 4% 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

TFVHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
_ Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
fstic and Secretarial work, Cocursefromanydate, Excellent introductions given. 
rf\YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Vloor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 

‘Tariff on application, ; ie _ 
A UTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly 
r typed by experienced typist from 10d, per 1,000 words.—Mrs. BROOK ER 

46 Buckingham Place, Cliftoa, Bristol, 
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SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
pyore= OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4994, 
SSISTANT MISTRES SES DEPARTMENT. 

. The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for poste as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in Schools, or as 0 Ng os in Private Families, 
NO CHARGI FOR REGISTRATION. 





OINT ~ AGENCY FOR WOMEN : EACHE RS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by’ the Teachers’ Guild, 

College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses, and yelsh’ County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been caleu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 





Q\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
KL respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
Ww . of fees, &c.) to 
eee. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
FEdueational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMices—158-162 OXFO RD ST., LONDON. W.t. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


GQ CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BREST 
SCHOOLS and TU TORS, will be leased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and PRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

ihe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4, 
Te "enone 5053 Central. 


MM oreison’s AC ADEMY, CRIEFF, PERTHSHIRE. 
4 


WAR MEMORIAL, 





An APPEAL is made to all FORMER PUPILS and FRIENDS of this School 
to subscribe to the FUND being raised for the purpose of providing a suitable 
MEMORIAL to the Old Boys of the School who have fallen in the War. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the RECTOR of the Academy, or the UNTON 
BANK, Crieff. 


W JAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of F ROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


{QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
y) LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,0¢ 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES! iS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereo 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all part rts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on 2 Braven St. to Mr, A. V. STORBY, 
General al Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., ‘Ltd., 22 Sraven St ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C,2, 


FXO PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK. —A satisfactory 
SUBSTITUTE for RHENISH WINE is at last obtainable, Prepared 
from finest Devonshire vintage apples, by the hock process, and well matured. 
WHITEWAY’S “ DARTMOOR ” STILL CYDER closely resembles a still wine 
—old, mellow, dry, and delicious, Prices, 26s.3d. per dozen quarts (hock), 16s. 3d, 
per dozen pints (hock) (one dozen carriage paid). —H. WHITEWAY &CO., LTD, 
The Orchards, Whimple, Devon, 
THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
Made in all sizes in finest Wool, Silkk and Wool and Merino, Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Write makers for patterns and prices. 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MIL LS, Hawick, Scotland, 


H4 i AND-PROPELLED TRICYCLES. —Easy, speedy, A safe, 











and comfortable. Handsome machines, Also Hand-Propelled Side Cars 
attached to any bicycle. Special terms to wounded soldiers, State require- 
ments.—EMPIRE TRIC YCLE CO., BANBURY. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
returned post iree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
Or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S.CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 185). 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive fu!l value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 


Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valu 
per return or offer made,—Chief Of ces, 63 Oxford Street, London, Lstd. 109 years, 


{(OCKROACHES — exterminated _ with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Bbup plied by order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s. 6d., 
es. éd., 58., post free —HOWARTHB, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shei “ld, 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,009, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, a Together £4,050,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee «+ £4,000,000 








Total Iseued Capital and Reserv: «. £8,050,000 
HEAD OFFIC E: 71 CORNHILL, London, BC. 3 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout “the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMI TANCES are also made, 

JILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for ixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application, 








CN 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn. 
The free booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen” will telj v 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Prac tical Corres ou how 
Courses by — and experienced — Pondenc, 


FICTION Course .. . « £8 2 0 
NEWS Course « £2 20 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. : £3 3 0 


For these amazingly low fees Students are given expert instruction in eve 
essential to success. Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS. pe ben, 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immediately on acceptance 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Earning M 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest =A aaa 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mail). No Course of Instr pail 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result, — 

One of the many successful Students writes :-— 

“ | have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me f 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine. 1 have found the ¢ orrespondence Course | _ 
exceedingly valuable, and have earned by writing since | began them Very maa 
more than the fee I paid a "—S, W. M. —_ 

r Free Booklet, write to 
“ EDITORIAL,” a Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, Wo, 





THE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
LITERARY AND ART AGENTS, PARLIAMENTARY, 
TRANSLATING AND TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 

LITERARY AGENCY. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. of NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, PLAYS, ARTICLES 
advised upon and placed with Editors and Publishers, ARTICLES synd 
cated, Estimates given for printing and publishing works, 
ART AGENCY, 
Artists’ ILLUSTRATIVE WORK in colour and black-an d-white for 
POSTERS, COVER DESIGNS, PRESS and COMMERCIAI PUTPoses 
handled, ’ 
PARLIAMENTARY BUREAU, 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects and NoTps 
for SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHERS attend clients at Hogs 
of Commons and else where. 
RESEARCH WORK SECTION. 
RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with serupulous care, PROOFS 
corrected for Press, BOOKS, second-hand and new, &¢., obtatned for clients 
Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS in British Museum. 
TRANSLATING BURBAU, 
There is a competent staff for handling all MSS. and literature in the follow. 
ing languages :—FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DANISH, DUTCH ani 
GERMAN, and also certain dialects of INDIA, BOOKS in the aboy 
languages can be translated into English, and written and prepared for Press 
TYPEWRITING BURBAU. 





Typewriting of all natures done, Clients may dictate at the offices, STEN 
GRAPHERS sent out, Every branch of SECRETARIAL WORK under. 
taken. 


Estimates given on work being submitted, 
Address: The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southampton Street, Strap 
W.C, 2, Telephone: Re ge nt 1639, 





‘SONGS IN THE hesheenceapratpinns 


Lovers of verse should not miss this little selection of poems » 
by A. & E. RADFORD. Each Poem expresses in exquisite langs 
intimate thoughts of the past four years, and will find an echo in many 
hearts, Through the saddest lines runs a clear triumphant note of 
hope that stays the tear and soothes the pain, 
Published by SMITHS’ PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 28-32 Hutton Str 
Whitefriars, Londgn, E.C, 1s. net, 








] OOKS. ili Asian Carpet Designs, £6 10s., pub. £18; 


Burke's Peerage, 1914, 8s., pub, 42s.; Salome, illus, by Beards'ey, lis 


Riceardi Press ¢ interbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 3 vols., £7 103.. Chas. Lever’s 
Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-moroeco, £25; Bailzac’s Novels 
40 vols., Macmillan, 1901, £5 5s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vola., illus, £ 

Dickens’ Master Humphrey's Clock, 3 vols., First Edition, £2 2s.; Cervantes 
Exemplary Novels illus, by Brangwyn, L.P., 1900, 2 vols., 25s.: Dickens 


Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols, cost 30 gs., price £17 10s.; William Morris 
Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 24 vols,, £12 12s. ; Debrett’s Peerag 
new, 1915, 2 vols., 9s. 6d. 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues on application 
—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham 





for God Silver. Electro Plate &c 


dard'’s 


Gok Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ I/- 244 &46 











_When the Doctor— 
Puts you on TOAST 


ask him to let you try instead 


ENERGEN BREAD. 


You and he will find that it is absolutely digestible, 
crisp, and delicious in flavour. 








n ordinary 


It is over 200 per cent. more nutritious t! 
bread, as this comparison shows. 
Ge (Protein matter in Ordinary Bread. 
REESE eee Energen Bread. 
A large proportion of the starch has been extracted and 
all the indigestible parts removed from Energen Bread. 
Invaluable for sufferers from Diabetes, Obesity, Gout, 
Rheumatism, and Acute tndigesticn. 
A SAMPLE BATON sent post free for 6d. stamps by 


Therapeutic Foods Co., 
Energen Works, 21b Roundweoed Rd., Willesden, LONDON, N.W.10 | 
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A Harvest of Versions During | *%:'<*::"="-": 


I 
the ‘ De Reszke' Cigarettes universally liked.” 


Four Years of War. 


{ Between the date of declaring war in 1914 and the date of 
signing the armistice in 1918, the Bible Society published 
thirty-five versions of the Holy Seriptures in languages 
new to its list. This means one fresh version every seven 
weeks. 


{ All these translations are foruse in mission work overseas, 
" among Moslem or heathen peoples. 


From the standpoint of nationality, nineteen of these new 

" versions will be employed by British missionary societies, 
and sixteen of them by societies which are international or 
foreign. 

{ From the ecclesiastical standpoint, ten are for Episcopalian | 

* missions connected with the Church of England, three are 
for Presbyterians, two for Methodists, two for Baptists, 
and one is for Lutherans ; whilst seventeen are for societies 
interdenominational in character. 





{ Nearly all these versions are in languages previously 

" unwritten. To reduce a savage dialect to writing for the 
first time is part of the contribution which Bible work 
makes to education and general progress. 


{| The world-wide scope of the Bible Society appears when we 
find that twenty-one of these languages are African, ten are 
Asiatic, two are spoken in islands of the South Seas, and 
two belong to South America, ‘‘the continent of oppor- 
tunity.” 

© Such has been the harvest of new versions reapod in days of 

‘ war—surely a cause for deep thankfulness, and an appeal 
for wider seed-sowing. 

{ Will you help to defray the cost of books like these, which 
not only promote education, but open to fresh races those 
writings of which it was said,j ‘‘ These are they which 
testify of Me’ ? 

" Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








your ‘ De Reszke ' American Cigarettes very 
pleasant and mild, and they appear to ba 
quite innocuous to the throat.” 


friends have thoroughly enjoyed your ‘ De 


exquisitely mild and harmless to the throat, 
Try them, 


Overseas, 


Sir H. Duncan McGowan, K.B.E., 















writes:—‘I find the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
ady Troe writes:—“ Lady Tree finds 


J. Fisher White, Esq., weites:—‘'I find 


Bert Coote, Esq., writes:—‘‘I and my 


Reszke’ A:nerican Cigarettes,’ 
EOPLE who have to be careful of 
what they smoke prefer “ De Reszke” 
Cigarettes. You will like them too, 
Their flavour is superb—they are 





DeReszke \/ 
jasorg' CIGARETTES aot 
Sold at all Military Canteens at Home whee \ 


also Tobacconists and Stores, 












ee  —— 





WEST INDIES | 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET. LONDON EC 
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A THANKOFFERING FOR PEACE | | 
THE | 


TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ | | 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at TWICKENHAM, 
BISLEY, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON 
NEED HELP. | 

WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND [8S DOING :— 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 


2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Servis. 
(4) 800 Boys and 309 Girls now being maintained. 


Regiments. 
{9 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, | 
Chairman and Treasurer: ©, E, MALDEN, Faq., M.A, 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F, DEVITT, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries: H, BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. } 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2, 











The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


4,851 children to support. 
WHO WILL HELPP 


Gifts gratefully received by Presrnpary Rupo ty, 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. | 


Cheques, &c., crossed anid payable to “* Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOGK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 


Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. I’. W. Deacon, 
Lsq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 





Ideals are things we strive for but 

seldom attain. When, however, we have, 

in tangible form, the zdea/ writing 

instrument, it is surely worth an vnusua/l 
effort to secure it. 


Three types of Waterman's | Ask also to see No, 7% 
Ideal : “ Self-Filling"’ and “ Regular”) at 17/6, with the 
‘ i : Security Cap 
“Safety,” 15/- and upwards; “Of Station 1d Jewellers 
“ Regular,” 10/6 and upwards, every where. 


Wate fman’s 
| Ideal | 
 FountairiPen 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
And 39 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
are the Babies and Young Children 
| 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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Dividends 


that never fail 


HE dividend paid a few days ago to holders 

of National War Bonds illustrates one of the 

outstanding advantages of this Government 
Security, Your dividends are certain, 





Once you have put your money 
into War Bonds, you have put your 
income beyond reach of accident. 











This is a point to consider when you are deciding how to invest 
the money now waiting on deposit at your bankers. You may 
for the moment be able to get a slightly higher return on some 
speculative stock or share. But in a year or two that attractive 
rate of dividend may have fallen to 3 or 4 per cent. ; it may 
even be “ passed” altogether. 

That is a risk which you will never have to face if you put your capital 
into War Bonds. Your ¢ per cent. will be safe under all conditions. And 
you will have the added satisfaction of knowing that, when your Bonds 
mature, the money repaid will be more than the money invested. For 
it will include a substantial premium. 

Why not take the decisive step now? Why not free yourself from all 
uncertainty as to the future of your investment by instructing your banker 
or stockbroker to 


Put the Money 


into National 


War Bond 


Repayment and Interest 
guaranteed by the State. 


On sale at all Banks and Money Order Post Offices. You have the choice 

between 5 per cent. Bonds issued at £100 and repayable in 1924 at £102; 

or 5 per cent.. Bonds issued at {100 and repayable in 1929 at £105; 

or 4 per cent. (Income Tax Compounded) Bonds issued at £101 ; 10; 0 
and repayable in 1929 at £100. 
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W. COLLINS, SONS 


48 Pali Mall, Lon 





& £0., Ltd., 


don, S 


MR. M ISFORTUNATE. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 


6s. net. 


“ 4 moving story, told with that inimitable touch which has made Miss Bowen 
an expert in historic romance,”—<Aberdeen Daily Journal, 


THE SKELETON KEY. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
Introduction by G, K. Chesterton, 
“Marked by characteristic ingenuity.”—T 


6s. net, 


imes, 


THE ADVENTURESS. 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE. 


A thrilling mystery tale, in which the haza 


Gs. net. 
rds run by Craig Kennedy, the 


American Sherlock Holmes, prove exciting reading. 


HIS DAUGHTER (. 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 


Ry American’s artist life in Paris, the love o 


SECOND 
PRESSLON 

6s. net. 
{ his daughter proving his salva- 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY. 


By J, D. BERESFORD. 


6s. net. 


“Tt ia well told, with ingenuity and charm, and a steadily increas ins g luminous- 


ness, a3 the inner beauty of fine character is 
“4 really sparkling little comedy, full of 
“Clever stuff, Few writers could turn it 


THE GRAFTONS (: 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
“ Altogether the Graftons and their fricuds, 
£ vat company,”"— Times, 


WITHIN THE RIM. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


. His writings during the war bore wit 
ant Messrs, Collins are doing a service to his 
a memoria! volume.""—Daily Telegraph, 


THE SEEKERS. 
By HUGH F, SPENDER. 


The hook may or may not convert secke 
nto sceptics, buf, more to the point, it will 
enjoys a thrilling story,’ Daily Graphic 





pipe, with solemn inter 


Makes half a sentence ata 


The dosing sages drop the 


“The Sister of Literature Tobacco, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 


gradually unclosed.""— Times, 


smiles,"--Daily Mail, 
out.”—Daily News, 
SECOND 


[PRESSLON '¢ 
6s. net. 
including Mr, Marshall, are very 


6s. net. 
ness to the depth of his fecling, 


memory in collecting them into 


6s. net, 
ra after spiritualistic knowledge 
appeal to the wide circle which 





“pacing puff, 
ime érough; 
drowsy strain, 


Then pouse,and puff and speak,and puff 


B again,” 


COWPER. ¢ 





IN THREE STRE 
White Label. 


1d. 
2 


Per oz. 


to wounded Soldiers and Sai 






PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


Thie Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 


Terms and particulars on application to 


eon VOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperiat Ti bacco Co. (of Groat Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








NGTHS— 
Mild and Mediam., 


10; 


Peroz % 








lors in Hospital. 














SIR DOUGLAS HAIG 
SUMS UP 


Sir Douglas Haig in his Final Dispatch on the War 
makes some broad and sweeping statements which are 
his “last word’’ as Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Armies in France—the summing up of the 
whole campaign. 





Tike other generalizations based on the depths of a 
| profound experience, these statements apply also to 
| other phases of life. 

“We attacked wherever possible,” he says, adding the 
reason: “‘ Unsuccessful defence is far more costly than 
attack.” 

“ The object of all war is victory, and a purely defensive 
attitude can never bring about a successful decision, cither 
in battle or in a campaign.”’ 

May we not adapt this to the Christian life, and say: 
‘A purely defensive attitude can never bring success, 
either an fhe Church or in a missionary campaign” ? 

“The universal teaching of military history in all ages 
is that decisive success in baltle can only be gained by a 
vigorous offensive.” 

‘The universal teaching of Church history in all ayes 
| has also been that decisive success must be preceded 
| by a vigorous offensive. 

Is it not, too, the individual experience of the Christian 
life ? 





VICTORY IN YOUR LIFE 

Do you want victory in your life? Then come and 
claiin it. It will not be gained by a mere struggle for 
self ; it will never be won ‘by a purely defensive attitude 
in the pew or the home ; it needs a vigorous offensive. 
What is your offensive? Will you join up for the 
campaign in the Mission field? Volunteer for work 
either at home or abroad? By prayer, by service, by 
gifts, everyone may take part in this campaign under the 
Great Commander. ‘The merchant in his office, the 
invalid in her bed—all may join in the attack. If you 
want the power of God to bear on your life and bring 
you victory, you must give yourself in some way to His 
work. ‘Ihere is no better way than the missionary way, 
and none“more neglected. “* Strive—fight—seek first 
the kingdom of God—declare His name among the 
heathen '’—these are definite orders for a vigorous 
offensive, but only small sections of the community are 

actively obeying them. Not one obeys and regrets. 


METHODS OF ATTACK 

Do you ‘attack wherever possible”? Here are 
some methods of attack : 

Get in touch with a missionary society; interest 
yourself in the foreign field, maintain an evangelist 
in some town or district, provide a scholarship in one 
of the C.M.S. colleges, contribute a portion of your time 
and talents, which God has given you for His service ; 
join the Active Service Corps of the Church Missionary 
Soctely, become one of the Society's registered workers 
at home, join its supporters in prayer, or, if so guided, 
offer for service abroad, but by all means, in one way or 
other, get into the front line of the world-wide campaign 
for Christ. 

For details and plans of the C.M.S. and its Thank- 
offering und, send for Thankoffering Papers and othe: 
leaflets, which will be posted to any address. 


All communications, donations, and offers of service 
may be addressed to the Lay Secretary, 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, London, I:.C. 4. 





(The cost of this cducitisement has been met by a few friends.) 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


By Miss S. Macnaughtan 
MY WAR EXPERIENCES 
IN TWO CONTINENTS 


Edited by Mrs. LIONEL SALMON, 10s, 6d. net, 

“T did not think I could read any more war books from 
anything but a sense of duty. I was wrong. I have read Miss 
Macnaughtan’s ‘War Experiences’ because, having begun 
to turn the pages, I could not stop.”—-Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in 
The Daily Mail. 

“T have seen it said that the public taste for war books is 
diminishing. Whether it be true or false, it cannot apply to 
* My War Experiences.’ I have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the most brilliant and poignant records which 
the war has produced.”—Claudivus Clear in The British Weekly. 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS 


A new novel by C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of 
‘* Pilgrimage,’ “Mrs. Bente,” &c. That the 
so-called ordinary may be the sheath of the won- 
derful is shown by this book, which is for lovers 
of London, a community spread the world over. 
7s. net. 


THE HOLOCAUST 


Italy’s Struggle with the Hapsburg. By A. A. 
PONS. Witha Preface by LORD BRYCE. A 
powerful description of the remarkable movement 
which took place in Italy in the 19th Century 
known as the Risorgimento. 7s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SHIPS 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, Lieut. R.N.V.R., 
Formerly Official Press Representative with the 
Grand Fleet. Stirring, romantic stories of ships 
such as ‘Sydney’ and ‘Cornwall,’ gathered in close 
detail from their own officers and crews. 7s. net. 


THE WAR AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An endeavour to 
trace the influence of the war as a reforming 
agency; with special reference to matters pri- 
marily affecting the wage- earning classes. 6s. net. 


APRIL, 1918. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THR FOUNDER OF THE Royal LitrraRy Frsp. ‘By £. V. Lucas. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP AND THE CHINESE DRAMA. By Wituiam Riperway. 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW PALESTINE. By ALBERT M. HYAMSON, 

THE “Live AND LIBERTY’ MOVEMENT, By CANON GLAZEBROOK, 

THE EMPIRE OF SPAIN. By EDWARD ARMSTRONG. 

THE PuILosopuy OF BENEDETTO Crock, By BERNARD BOSANQuer, 

A CRETAN PropuetT. By Sim W. M. Ramsay. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AN INTFRNMENT CaMPp. By Eric FAarRMer. 











THE PLAYS OF THE BROTHERS ALVAREZ QUINTERO. By SiR GrorGe DovGLas, 
THE Hovse or Rorascainp. By VT. H. 8. Escorr. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF SvRVIvVALS. By R. K. Maret. 


Tae Late GERMAN COLONIES IN AFRicA, By M. LonewortH Dames, (With 
Map.) 

MyYsticisM OF PLOTINUS. By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 

By the Rey. T. F, Royps, 


By Bertram Crayton, 


THE 
MODERN BEE-KEEPING. 
UToPiss UNLIMITED, 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Col. Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


APRIL, 1919. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: (INGVAR JORGENSEN, Cand. Phil., 
PHILOSOPHY ; MATHEMATICS ; D.L.C., and WALTER STILEs, M.A.). 
ASTRONOMY; PaYSICS; PHysicaL CORRE SPONDENC E, 
CHEMISTRY ; Ora ANIC CHEMISTRY; | ESSAYS: MATHEMATICS IN AN ENcY- 
GEOLOGY ; BOTANY ; PLANT Puy- CLoPZpIA (P. FE. B. Jourpar); 
SIOLOGY ; ” ANTHROP: OLoGy. THE GENERAL THEORY OF RELA- 
ARTICLES : Recent WoRK ON THE TIVIEy AED Sinetary's THRORY 
mae . on 5 OF GRAVITATION (G. W. DE 
SPECTRA OF X-Rays (PROF, TUNZELMAN, B.Sc.); Dry Ror 
W. H. Braae, F.R.S., D.Sc, IN GOVERNMENT Hovsin 
N.L.); THE Ice-AGE QUESTION : . 
- , 
aye ab - ScHEMES (LORD LEVERHUIME); 
SOLVED (R. A. MARRIOTT, D.S.0.); War: A PLEA FOR SCTENTIFIC 
GROWTH AND DIVISION OF CELLS 


| 
AS AFFECTED BY RADIATION Reseance, Part I (Mason-GEN, 
| 





(SmpNEY Russ, D.8c,), CHARLES Ross, C.B., D.5S.0O.). 


aes a eee Pror. E, H, 
POPULAR SCIENCE: Some Scren- { -? 


F.R.8., D.Se.), 
TivIC ASPECTS OF COLD SToRAGE | RE Vit ws. OF 18 BOOKS, &e, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





SPRING FEATURES. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Demy Svo. Hilustrated. 





128. net 
His book combines th, 
value of an enthentie ‘history with the attractiveness of , 
thrilling romance.’’"—Daily Expyess. 


THE PROBLEM «. PACIFIC 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. fhe 8vo. Cloth, 12s. net 
Paper, ros. 6d. net. 


BULGARIA. PROBLEMS AND POLITICS 


By G. CLENTON LOGIO. Cloth, 10s. net. Poper, 8s. Gd. net 


““ Mr. Logio’s excellent little book appears most opportunely, 
—Times, 








eemem ness cee 
ee 





POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 


THE SINGING CARAVAN 


A Sufi Tale in Verse by ROBERT VANSITTART. 6s, net 
A web of poetical fantasy spun on the loom of Persjay 
mysticism. 


SPIRITS IN BONDAGE 





By CLIVE HAMILTON. . 8vo. 38. 6d. net 
“A most promising first beck. "—Daily News. 
THE WORKS OF 
The ‘‘ Golden Pine ’’ Edition. In 6 volumes. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 
4s. net. Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 
I. POEMS AND BALLADS , IV. TRISTRAM OF 
(1st Series). LYONESSE. 
Il. POEMS AND BALLADS | V. SONGS BEFORE 
(2nd and 3rd Series). SUNRISE. 
Ii. SS aaa | VI. A STUDY OF SHAKE- 
AND ERECHTHEUS. SPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, in 6 vols. 36s. net 
THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS. In 5 vols. 305. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and THOMAS J. WISE 
In 2 vols. 1 guinea net. 





= — — 


MR. PHILIP GIBBS ON THE WAR 
IN FLANDERS. 














I. THE BATTLES OF THE SOMME. 6s. et, 
Il. FROM BAPAUME TO PASSCHENDAELE. 6s. net. 
Ill. OPEN WARFARE 10s. 6d. net. 
TWO BOOKS OF EASTERN TRAVEL 
HOUSE BOAT DAYS IN CHINA 
By J.O.P. BLAND. Popular Edition. Tlustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book of unusual literary charm and sympathetic insight. 
2 ym 


SYRIA. THE DESERT AND THE SOWN 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘An enchanting example of travel literature. ape 


"NEW NOVELS. _ 78. 1 


‘Each 7s. net. 
MR. MAUGHAM’S NEW WORK. 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 
Sndaoe arog t~RSET MAUGHAM, Author of 


THE 3 BLACK PENNYS 
By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. (2nd Imp.) 


* An unusual novel to be read slowly, thoughtinlly, 
with a sense of luxury.’’—TJimes. 


FORTHCOMING 
JAVA HEAD By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 


LONDON : 
HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 





“ Of Human 








WM. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Economic Foundations 


of Peace: 
or World-Partnership as the Truer Basis of the 
League of Nations. By J. lL. GARVIN, Editor 
of The Observer. 8vo. 12s. net. 
“Mr. Garvin has gathered all his mature, various, 
trained, and at times tremendous powers to construct 
a tour de force. Certain portions of it ought to become 
chassieal, for they can never be better. "Morning Post. 





TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

The Secret City. 

A Novel of — Life. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. . 6d. net. 





The Ginkiinn of an Agate. — 
Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 
Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. ; . — 
Self and Neighbour: 
An Ethical Study. By EDWARD 
M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. fos. net. Sh _— 
Papers on Current Finance, 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of 


Political Economy in the University of London, 
8vo. 10s, net, 


6s. net, 





W. HIRST, 








Suffering, Punishment, and 
Atonement. 


An Essay in Constructive Interpretation of Ex- 
perience. By ERNEST W. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.OC. 2 


THE LAND OF 
ELDORADO 


By GEO. GOODCHILD, Author of “ Tiger’s 
Cub,” “‘ Behind the Barrage,” &c. 6s. net. 





If beyond this whirling eternal cosmos there exists, as 
most men believe, a conscious controlling Power, 
why is never a sign given beyond what lives in 

our hearts and in our reason? Why is the 
daily toll of pain and misery exacted from 
the innocent? Why do Sin, Tyranny, 
and Greed reap their rich harvests at the 
expense of the righteous? These are 
the questions that the man on Otter 
Island puts up to Heaven, and an 
answer is vouchsafed him in a 
fashion unexpected. Read 
the book and examine 
the man himself. 


Worry your Library ‘ili you get Your Copy. 


Publishers : JARROLDS’ (London), Lid., 
10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 4, 





Messrs. LONGMANS’ ‘LIS : 


MADAM CONSTANTIA. 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 
Revolution, 


Edited by JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A tale of love and adventure culminating in one of the earliest 
of Anglo-American marriages. The action covers two months 
in the autumn of 1780; the scene is laid in South Carolina ; 
and the story goes to show that whilst the laws of war are stern, 
they ma y be administe red with some regard to chivalry and generosity. 








Completed Tales of My Knights 
and Ladies. 


By BEATRICE CHASE (Olive Katharine 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Parr). With 








Fourth eeneiat n. 


° 
Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.8. With 16 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 
* Selous was happy in his life, fortunate in his death, and, let 
us add, he has been fortunate is in Mies biographer.’ ’— THE SPECTATOR. 


A Soldier and a Man. 


A Sketch of the Life and Work of Lieut.-Colonel H. Stora, 
D.S.0., Lay Secretary of the Church of England Men’s 
Society. By the Rev. B. G. OTRORKE, M.A., D.S.O. 
With a Preface by THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
and a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 





The Story of King Constantine 
as revealed in the Greek White Book. By J. SELDEN 
WILLMORE. 8vo. 2s. 


The Christian Monarchy. 


With Special Reference to Modern Problems of Church 
Government. By the Rev. WILLIAM CROUCH, B.A., 
formerly Rector and Vicar of Gamlingay. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. The VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pastoral Life and Work To-Day. 


By the Right Rev. J. A. KEMPTHORNE, D.D., 
Bishop of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








Lord 





Education and Social Movements, 
1700-1850. 


By A. E. DOBBS, formerly 

Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Packed with extremely interesting facts about education and 
educational ideas and ideals, and their connection with the broader 
currents of social and political movements.’ —ATHENAUM. 


Fellow of King’s College, 








The Present Conflict of ideals. 


A Study of the Philosophical Background of the World 
War. By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of 
viet in Harvard University. 8vo. 16s. net. 








The New State. 


Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government. 
By M. P. FOLL ETT. Crown 8vo. 123. 6d. net. 


APRIL ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGL ISH RACE. By the DEAN or St, PAvL's. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE AGE. By Dr. A. SHADWELL, 

THE WRITINGS OF M. CLEMENCEAU. By Epmunp Gossr, C.B. 
RUSSIA AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE, By Dr. HaRoLp WILLL) 1, 
THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF RUHLEBEN, By FRANcIS GRIBBLE. 


6s. net. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH AMERICA. By the VICE-CHANCELLO® 
OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

ECONOMIC FALLACY IN INDUSTRY. By Sir LyspeEN Macassey, 
K.C., LL.D, 

THE FOREIGN POLIC Y OF THE UNITED STATES. By J. A. Lh. 


MARRIOTT, M.1 





TROPICAL AFRICA. By Sir F. D, LuGAarpD, G.C.M.G. 

CLIVE, WARREN HASTINGS, AND THEIR BIOGRAPHERS, By 
Sir SipNEY Low. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, 
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On behalf of THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. Mr. Lee Warner begs to announce early 
publication of :— 


THE GRAND FLEET, A Wartime Sketch Book by JOHN D. COLERIDGE, 
R.N.V.R., which in the form of 50 pen drawings records as many scenes, selected from the Artist’s sketch. 
book as constitutirg the most typical record, drawn during fwo years’ service in H.M.S. GLORIOUS, with 
the Grand Fleet. 

‘With a penci! as reticent and as inspiring as that of Phil May in caricature he depicts the fighting 

ships which formed part of the Navy which played so great a part in the defeat of our enemies.’’—Newcasile Chronicle. 

Pp. 48, about 10 x 7} inches, sewn in stout paper covers, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). ORDER EARLY 
as shortage of paper will restrict the first edition, Descriptive leaflet, post free, or of all Booksellers, 


WAR MEMORIALS. ‘he Medici Society carnestly begs that all applicants for advice as to design or 
costs of proposed War Memorials, 


SHRINES, BRASSES, TABLETS, VILLAGE CROSSES, OR OF PRINTED VOLUMES, 


will remember that natural or architectural surroundings must be the first consideration if honest 
advice is to be given. Materials to be used require accurate description, but the CONTENTS 
OF A BOOK, or THE EXACT INSCRIPTION within or upon a Shrine or Brass, &c., constitute, 
together with exact measurements, the vital data without which no design or estimate can be made, 
Kqually imperative, in these days of unstable prices, is a real statement as to the money available, 
Careful observation of the above notes, and detailed accuracy in inquiries, will reduce correspondence, 
and obviate misunderstanding, waste of labour and expense. 
The Society does not publish a pattern-book or price list. Every inquiry is individually dealt with. A summary 
Note upon War Memorials (post free to all inquirers), new illustrated cdition, is designed merely to assist those with 
uo fixed ideas towards a general Uecision, and must so be read, 


THE MEDICI PRINTS. he current edition of the Complete Prospectus (about 250 illustrations) is 
now ready. Post free One Shilling. Reference to this will reduce correspondence and disappointment, 
fer many subjects are, for the present, Out of Print, and certain prices continue to fluctuate. Summary 
Catalogue of Miniature Old Masters, &c. (about 500 titles), revised edition, post free 4d. 


fcr THE MEDICI MODERN ART SOCIETY (ENGLAND) LTD., ‘The Medici Society will 
within a few weeks issue an important new, fully illustrated Catalogue of the following, among other, 
new publications. Price 3d. post free. The more important Plates will be issued in a style 
uniform with that of The Medici Prints. ‘The first of these are now ready, viz. :— 


NAPIER HEMY (The late), R.A—-HARD DOWN, Printed surface, 15} x 23} ins. £1 11s. 6d. 
(post free {1 13s. 6d.). 


CHARLES SIMS, R.A.—GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS. Circular, diameter 
18} ins. Edition limited to 400 signed proofs. £3 3s. (post free £3 4s. 9d.). 

J. EVERETT MILLAIS.—THEY CANNOT BREAK HIS SLEEP, inscribed to the Memory of F. C. 
Selous. 16x 20ins. At Press. {1 11s. 6d. net (post free £1 13s. 6d.). 

JULIUS OLSSON, A.R.A.—UNDER MOONLIT SKIES. Printed surface, 18 x 24 ins. {11 5s. (post 
free {1 17s.). Signed Proofs {4 4s, 


SEA POWER :—Arrangements have been madewith the Artists and with The Imperial War Museum to 
publish, as early as the reproductions can be completed, the following Series o/ Pictures selected to give 
a general idea of ‘THE NAVY AT WORK :— 


A CONVOY: NorthSea, from N.S. 7, 1918, by Sir J. LAVERY. Medici Process. About 22x20 ins. {2 2s. 


A SERIES OF SIX PICTURES.—Each of (nominal) 15 x 12 ins. In Medici quality four Colour process, 
suitably mounted. Each 12s. 6d. (14s. 6d. post free), or £3 3s. the set (post free) in a strong wrapper. 
One hundred Signed Copies (of each) each {1 11s. 6d. (post free {1 12s. gd.), or the Set £9 gs. post 
free. A special illustrated prospectus is at Press, 


SIR J. LAVERY. (1) Anti-Aircraft, Tyneside, 1917. (2) Scapa Flow: Major C. PEARS. 
(3) * Dazzled ’: H.M.S. ‘“ Ramillies” in Gale. (4) Camouflage : H.M.S. “ Fearless,” Mother Ship 
to the Submarines. (5) Steam Pinnaces at Forth Bridge and Hawes Pier : Lieut. R. SMITH. (6) Tie 
Battle of Jutland. Publication of the above six is hoped for in May, 


AS PUBLISHERS AND SOLE TRADE AGENTS (Canada excepted) for the CANADIAN 

WAR MEMORIALS PICTURES, this Society will immediately issue Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, and as 
rapidly as engraving can be completed, the rest of the following important series. All are in Colour 
process, suitably mounted. Special illustrated prospectus, post free. 


1. CANADA’S ANSWER, by NorMAN WiikInson. 2. PATROLIN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, by JULIUS OLSSON, 
A.R.A. 3. CANADIAN STATIONARY HOSPITAL, by GerAtp Morra. 4. SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES, by 
RICHARD JACK, A.R.A. 5. BATTLE OF VIMY RIDGE, by Ricwarp Jack, A.R.A. 6. CLOTH HAL, 
YPRES, by J. KERR Lawson. 7. YPRES FROM KEMMEL, by D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A. 8. LANDING OF 
THE 1st CANADIAN DIVISION AT ST. NAZAIRE, 1915, by Epcar Bunpy, A.R.A. 0. WAR IN THE AIR, 
hy C. R. W. NeEvinson. 10. THE FLAG, by Byam’ Suaw. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 9 & 10, price 158. net; 3, 4, 5 
© & 7, price 2ts. net. Postage 1s. 3d. each, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LYID.: SOLE PUBLISHERS 
TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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